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NEWS OF THE. WEEK. 


—@~—— 
HE revolt of the Peers yesterday week, which Lord Salis- 
bury advised and personally led, was a mere flash in the 
pan. In the most high-handed manner, in one long succession 
of motions, Lord Salisbury moved to insist on the Peers’ 
amendments, and to disagree with the amendments of 
the Commons; and when, at the close of the sitting, Lord 
Granville, in solemn tones, expressed his dismay at the 
small respect paid to the large majorities of the other House, 
Lord Salisbury replied, in scornful language, that it was 
not consistent with the ordinary practice of their Lordships to 
submit to a scolding from the Leader of the House at the end 
of their deliberations ; that the objections of the Lords “ had 
not been met in a spirit indicating a desire either to respect 
your Lordships’ opinion, or to promote an amicable and concilia- 
tory settlement of the question ;” and that “such as the conduct 
of the Government has been in respect to this Bill, and such as 
the conduct of your Lordships has been, the conduct both of 
the Government and your Lordships must be submitted to the 
judgment of the country.” Lord Salisbury added, “I am sure 
that the country will recognise in your Lordships’ action a 
desire to protect individual right and time-honoured legal and 
constitutional principles against violent innovation promoted 
by temporary passion, which has been the principal function 
from the first of your Lordships’ Chamber, and which I trust to 
the end you will boldly and manfully fulfil.” The whole world 
was upset. The gage was flung down. The Lords, it appeared, 
would either conquer, or die. 


But “ Pistol hath a killing tongue and a quiet sword, by 
means whereof ’a breaks words and keeps whole weapons.” Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Granville quietly went into the country on 
Saturday, and on Sunday no party was ever in deeper dejection 
than the party of the noblé Marquis who had cast this gage of 
battle on the floor of the House of Lords. They were going 
through ‘that uncomfortable culinary process, which Prince Bis- 
marck, more graphically than politely, described as the fate of 
the French before the capitulation of Paris, and which he termed 
stewing in their own juice; and profound was the anxiety to 
know how Mr. Gladstone would act. Addresses and telegrams 
came up from all quarters to the Prime Minister, exhorting him 
not to let the House of Lords spoil his Irish Land Bill. As the 
Prime Minister approached the House on Monday, a great 
crowd met him in Palace Yard, whose ringing cheers were heard 
within the House of Commons. As he entered that House, his 
party gave him cheer on cheer of passionate welcome, taken up 
again and again, as they died away. When Mr. Gladstone 
briefly moved that the Lords’ Amendments be taken into con- 
sideration, and certain Irish Members pressed for a general state- 
ment of the views of the Government, Mr. Dillwyn rose, and 
appealing to that silent fidelity with which he had supported the 
Government alike against Irish and against Tory amendments, 
declared for himself, and certainly not a few of the independent 





Liberals, that he hoped the Government did not intend to let 
their measure be spoiled by “ irresponsible” persons in another 
place; and said, amidst general cheering, that on any issue of 
importance he should feel bound to support the Irish Party 
against the Peers, even though it’ might involve opposition to 
the Government. 


Mr. Gladstone expressed again the gratitude he felt for the 
loyal support given, and repudiated altogether the word “ com- 
promise,” which had been applied to his intentions, but 
reminding the House that the Government could not but 
attach infinitely more importance to saving the Bill than 
suited the views of the extreme Irish party, he resolutely 
refrained from a single word of political passion. In amend- 
ment after amendment, however, “he gave place by subjection, 
no, not for an instant,’ sometimes complimenting the Lords’ 
motive as he set aside their proposal, sometimes adopting their 
words where they expressed neatly the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, but not conceding one substantial change, except the 
omission of Mr. Parnell’s amendment, in derogation of the 
declared policy of the Government. And then, when he had 
done his work, Mr. Gladstone slipped away, without even one 
concluding word of congratulatory review. No Minister in- 
such a position ever achieved a greater victory for his policy 
by the help of absolute self-effacement. 


On Tuesday, Lord Salisbury exchanged “ the killing tongue ” 
of Friday for “the quiet sword ” of graceful capitulation. He 
made much of the amendment previously proposed by the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons, and only not then 
adopted on account of some technical difficulty in the manner 
of its proposal,—which admits the landlord to the Land Court 
without the necessity of previously raising the rent. He made 
more of the formal assent of the Government to the doctrine,. 
always steadily maintained by them, that the value of the tenant- 
right is not to be cut out of the rent, without independent 
evidence that the tenant has acquired some part of what 
usually belongs to the landlord; he dwelt as much as he 
decently could on the disappearance of Mr. Parnell’s amend-.- 
ment, and he made nothing at all of some issues at least, on: 
which he had used the most absolute language and taken the 
most high-handed action, on the previous Friday. He parted 
from the Bill, “hoping, rather than trusting, that it might do 
great benefit to the Irish tenants, and not much harm to the 
Irish landlords ;” and at the close of the proceedings he bore 
witness to the truth of what the Prime Minister had stated, 
that “on Monday evening the front Opposition Bench of the 
House of Commons had no notion what course the Government 
intended to take with regard to any of the amendments.” Such 
was the issue of the scorn with which Lord Salisbury repelled 
Lord Granville’s admonitions, and insisted on submitting the 
issue between the two Houses to the judgment of the country. 
Lord Salisbury bids fair to become as great as/the Confederate 
Generals in evacuating his strongholds. 


Lord Monck made a little speech, on occasion of the final 
passing of the Bill, in the same sense as our remarks of a fort- 
night ago, when the Bill left the Commons. He had con- 
sidered the Bill, he said, an act of pure justice, and neither 
expected nor claimed gratitude for it. But having done justice, 
he did claim for the Bill a full, fair, and honest trial; and if 
sinister influences should still be brought to bear to prevent 
such a full, fair, and honest trial, he appealed to the Government 
“to take stringent measures to counteract such conduct.” If 
serious attempts were made to prevent the new law from being 
carried into effect, “ Her Majesty’s Government would have to 
make their election between giving up the country altogether, 
or else adopting such a vigorous plan of administration as to 
prevent the beneficial intentions of the Legislature from being 
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frustrated.” Lord Granville, in reply, indicated that the 
Government fully accepted this responsibility, and that if the 
agitation striking at the roots of order continued, they would 
not “ relax their vigour and determination in maintaining the 
majesty of the law.” Ireland craves firmer, combined with juster 
government, almost as much as she craves the juster govern- 
ment itself. It is one of the vices of unjust government, that 
for very shame such Ministers as our system breeds can hardly 
ever make it really firm. 


Mr. Parnell raised the question as to the character of Mr. 
Forster’s administration of the Coercion Acts on Wednesday, in 
a speech which certainly proved that a good many of the sus- 
pects are not exactly those “dissolute village ruffians” who 
are the instruments of the terror, but rather, in a great many 
cases, the agitators whose strong language excites the people to 
breaches of the law. The Irish Solicitor-General replied that in 
113 cases out of 192, the offence “reasonably suspected” 
was one of the terrorising offences, and he had no difficulty 
in showing that though in proposing the Coercion Acts, it 
was the mauwvais sujets, the instruments of violence, whom 
the Government had chiefly in their minds, yet that they 
had taken power, and had meant to take power, to arrest 
any one whose acts directly tended to multiply violent deeds, 
The truth is, that if Mr. Forster will have such a measure 
as he framed at all, he has used his unscrupulous measure 
rather too scrupulously. If you ask and get leave to strike 
terror into evil-doers, you should strike it. It is no use to 
plant artillery, and then hesitate about firing till you are 
quite sure that all harmless persons are out of the way. For 
our own parts, we would not have had the Coercion Act at all. 
But having once decided for it, we believe that it has been 
rather too conscientiously than too cruelly used. “ Buckshot ” 
Forster has always felt a great deal more aversion to dis- 
charging his own buckshot, than any one of the Irish party 
would have felt, acting in his place. They trade on his scruples, 
while they revile him for his want of scruple. 


Mr. Forster’s speech on Thursday night was a very impressive 
one. Nothing could be more conclusive than his proof that 
those who had been imprisoned for inciting others to violence, 
had really used language of the most illegal and reprehensible 
character, which it was quite necessary to stop, in the present 
condition of Ireland. The assertion that the speakers might 
have been prosecuted in the regular way for the use of such 
language, he admitted, but pointed out that it would only 
have resulted in an acquittal by an Irish jury,—so that the 
only mode of punishing it was under the Coercion Act. Mr. 
Forster and Mr. Gladstone both expressed their deep anxiety to 
abandon the powers conferred by the Coercion Act, as soon as 
they safely could. But both agreed that at the present moment 
it would be most dangerous for the operation of the new law 
to give up Ireland to the tender mercies ef the agitators who 
most dread that law. The censure on Mr. Forster was nega- 
tived by 83 votes against 30. 


M. Gambetta is losing ground in Belleville. In one meeting 
there, he had to be protected from the mass of electors; and in 
another, when he faced them, they only hooted him. Yesterday 
week, he addressed a meeting held with tickets and closed doors, 
the mob beating angrily against them, and doing their best to 
drown the speaker’s voice. M. Gambetta, however, succeeded 
in putting forth his programme, which on this occasion con- 
tained no further reference to the revision of the Constitution. 
His most important declarations in this speech were declarations 
against property held in mortmain, which M. Gambetta thought 
ought to be “resumed,” “ suppressed,” and “ abolished ;”’ while 
the parochial Clergy should receive more than they do at pre- 
sent from the State, which might, however, as we understand 
him, recoup itself by laying hands on the property in mortmain. 
M. Gambetta wished, he said, to make the Clergy the respectful 
servants of the Republic; and this was the policy he thought 
much better adapted than disestablishment to that purpose. 
He spoke in favour of an income-tax, which would touch 
many never reached, he said, by the property-tax; and on 
foreign policy, he advocated a vigilant, prudent, courteous 
diplomacy, which should keep the hands of France both free 
and clean, and which would eventually, he thought, bring about 
the day when, “ by the majesty of right, of truth, and of jus- 





tice,” the French people would regain and reunite to them- 
selves their lost provinces. 


In the second meeting, held on Tuesday, in a crowded build. 
ing calculated to hold some ten thousand persons, M. Gambetta 
wholly failed to obtain a hearing. Great discourtesy was shown 
both to him and to his Committee, and he had at last to leave 
the building, after saying nothing but a few words of fierce de- 
nunciation of the conspiracy against him, and of the “ slaves ” 
who did its work. The interruptions were from the friends of 
M. Rochefort and of the Commune, and were accompanied by 
violent cries of “ Vive Rochefort!” “ Vive la Commune!” « A 
bas le Dictateur!” Whether the popular feeling of Belleville 
is really turning against M. Gambetta, it is hardly possible as 
yet tosay. No doubt, many of these interrupters may have 
been hired, but there was no sufficient resentment shown to 
quell the spirit of the anti-Gambettist faction. We see some 
reason to fear that the Extremists are breaking with M. Gam- 
betta, and setting up M. Clémenceau as their idol in his place. 


Lord Granville announced on Thursday that the negotiations 
with France for a new Commercial Treaty have been for the 
present broken off, owing to the refusal of the French Govern- 
ment to prolong the existing ‘Treaty of Commerce for three 
months from November 8th next, in order to give time for the 
negotiation of a new Treaty. This is, undoubtedly, bad news 
for English commerce (though the Tory Party seem to have 
been eager to have no treaty, rather than any treaty not more 
favourable than the last), for English exporters will lose a 
market, while French exporters very likely will lose none, un- 
less, indeed, we put Spanish and Italian wines on a more equal 
footing with French wines, which would mean a considerable 
blow to the light clarets of France. Nevertheless, we do not 
believe that France will prosper long, under her new access of 
Protectionist fervour; doubtless, she will soon find out her mig- 
take, if she makes it, which is still uncertain. 


The Austrian Pester Lloyd openly advocates the annexation 
of Herzegovina and Bosnia, asserting, truly enough, that the 
ostentatious pretence of occupation deceives no one :—“ Pacifi- 
cation, that is to say, the satisfaction of the people with the 
new order of things, has not yet been secured. Serious dis- 
content is prevalent amongst the Mussulmans. Weare pledged 
to Europe to give them a good administration. Whom do we 
deceive with the word ‘occupation?’ Is it ourselves? There 
is not a man of sound mind in Austria or Hungary who was 
not long since aware that the ‘occupation’ was ‘annexation,’ 
nor one who would not energetically protest against our ever 
abandoning the soil where the bones of our soldiers lie buried, 
and for the benefit of which we have spent millions. Then can 
it be Europe? Itis, unfortunately, true that several European 
Cabinets are singularly anxious with regard to our intentions 
and the resolute character of our proceedings, Is it Turkey? 
Well, she knows best that every inch of territory once with- 
drawn from the rule of her Pashas is irretrievably lost for 
her, and that she has as little or even less to expect in Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina than in Cyprus and Tunis. There being 
no further doubt as to our intentions, it is only weakness to 
keep up the erroneous term any longer.” We entirely agree, 
but will annexation improve the matter? We fear not. The 
fault of Austrian rule is that totally inelastic officialism which 
seems wholly unable to adapt itself to the genius of a different 
people. Will that be likely to relax, under the stimulus of a 
more absolute sense of possession P 


The condition of President Garfield is one to inspire grave 
anxiety, though the last accounts of him are decidedly better 
than those received early in the week. Inability to retain food 
and violent vomiting came on, ascribed by the physicians not 
directly to the wound, but to the general weakness which it 
had caused; and the result, of course, was greater weakness. 
This alarming complication has abated, and hopes are still 
entertained of his recovery. Still, the fact remains that each 
successive week seems to leave the President’s condition rather 
less than more hopeful. The sympathy felt with him is 
strictly universal, unless the assassin be the sole exception; 
and even he, if he prefers a life-imprisonment to death, must 
desire the President’s recovery. 


Mr. Ritchie’s motion in the House of Commons yesterday week, 
in favour of the policy of manufacturing a fiscal whip of small 





cords with which to scourge foreign Governments into Free- 
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trade, did not come to much good. Mr. Ritchie proposed to 


address her Majesty to withhold her consent to any commercial 
treaty with France which substitutes specific duties for ad 
valorem duties, or which raises the present rate of duties, or 
which does not leave her Majesty at liberty to deal fairly 
aith the case of bounties, or which binds the country for more 
than twelve months. The speech was a speech for what is now 
called “ fair trade,” as distinguished from Free-trade, by which 
Mr. Ritchie apparently meant a small course of irritating 
experiments on the nerves of French exporters,—not too bold, 
and not too persevering,—just to see what petty retaliation 
may do towards frightening France. Sir Charles Dilke found 
it very easy to show that the last Conservative Government 
never conceived the possibility of binding itself by any of these 
rash conditions. Indeed, the Conservatives, except Mr. Newde- 
gate, who, as an old Protectionist, avowed that he stood there 
“ unblushing,” were much hampered in their speeches by the 
necessity of combining a sort of general Free-trade doctrine 
«ith a special Protectionist policy. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was the speech of the evening, and 
was a very powerful one. Quoting an able recent paper in the 
Economist, he showed how much, under Free-trade, the consump- 
tion of luxuries by the poor had increased in this country 
throughout the whole time of the alleged depression; how pauper- 
ism had diminished; how emigration had diminished ; and how 
during the last forty years British investments abroad have 
increased by the value of 1,000 millions sterling, or at an average 
rate of 25 millionsa year. These are changes which would have 
been impossible under the system of feeble experimental pro- 
tection which the Conservatives are always trying to insinuate, 
rather than to recommend ; and Mr. Chamberlain concluded his 
speech by a quotation from Sir Stafford Northcote in testimony 
of the value of the Free-trade policy, which, however, did not 
prevent Sir Stafford from voting for Mr. Ritchie's wishy- 
washy Protectionist motion. Mr. Ritchie’s motion was defeated 
by a majority of 73,—153 votes against 80. 


At the Ministerial Whitebait Dinver on Wednesday, which 
was held as usual at Greenwich, some of the Liberals of Green- 
wich seized the occasion to present Mr. Gladstone with a carved- 
oak chair, as a souvenir of his former constituency. The ad- 
dress with which it was accompanied expressed the feeling of pro- 
found admiration with which Mr. Gladstone’s conduct of the 
Land Bill, in the most unmanageable House of our day, had been 
observed, and a deep belief in the wisdom and righteousness of 
his general policy. Mr. Gladstone, in speaking his thanks, ad- 
verted especially to the wise and powerful co-operation he had 
received from his colleagues, and once more announced with 
renewed emphasis the necessity of reorganising the procedure of 
the House of Commons, and the resolve of the Government to 
enter with determination on the task. Accepting the chair as a 
symbol of rest, he expressed the hope that “ till he delivered over 
into other and worthier hands” the charge that rested upon 
him, he should do nothing to forfeit the confidence reposed in 
him,—a date which his audience treated as equivalent to that of 
the Greek Kalends. 


If it be true, as was stated in a meeting held in Edinburgh 
against the practice of vivisection, and addressed by Miss 
Cobbe with her usual eloquence whenever she speaks on this 
subject, that a licence to perform experiments has been refused 
by the Home Secretary to one of the Edinburgh Professors, 
Professor Fraser, who has recently condemned the whole anti- 
vivisection movement as a form of hysteria, we trust that Sir 
William Harcourt has taken a step in the right direction, and 
that Professor Rutherford may in future be refused the licence 
for experiments under curari which he has, in our opinion, so 
unworthily employed. But while saying thus much, and doing 
full justice to the great revolution of sentiment which Miss 
Cobbe, more than any other person in these realms, has the 
unspeakable credit of bringing about, we cannot but regret to 
see the organ of her society, the Zoophilist, bringing charges 
which are not worthy of it against Dr. Carpenter, for not 
only having stated before the Commission what was false, 
but having omitted to rectify it, after he discovered that it 
was false. Dr. Carpenter is wholly incapable of such a course. 
No doubt his book on physiology did contain an account of 
a very cruel and horrible experiment,—perfectly useless, as 
Well as cruel,—of the effect of boiling-water on a dog’s 





stomach, which he recorded without the condemnation with 
which he ought to have accompanied the record ; and, no doubt, 
at a distance of twenty years, he made the mistake of sup- 
posing that he himself had not written the passage in which 
that experiment was recorded, but that it had been introduced. 
by a later editor. In point of fact, however, he did desire to 
correct his evidence on this point before the report was pub- 
lished, but was mistakenly assured by one of the Commissioners 
that he had no means of doing so. It is as wrong to be unjust 
and cruel to men as to animals, and it is a pity that so admir- 
able a Society should incur the discredit of unjust and cruel 
imputations which are not true. It is true, however, that 
hitherto physiologists have felt no moral responsibility what- 
ever in regard to the duty of condemning as they ought to 
condemn the horrible cruelties of their fellow-workers in 
experiment. 


The Bishop of Manchester,—whom we have always regarded 
as the very model of a Bishop in such a community as that 
of Manchester,—shows a bias on one question only. He is 
unfair to the Ritualists. He not only permitted the prose- 
cution, and therefore brought about the subsequent im- 
prisonment, of Mr. Green, for the use of a ceremonial to 
which not even three of Mr. Green’s parishioners could 
be found to object, but he repeatedly tells us that he is 
almost “losing patience and hope, at the continuance of this 
idle controversy about matters of ritual.” Nobody can sym- 
pathise more heartily with him on the substantive question of 
ceremonial than do the editors of this journal. And as a 
matter of fact, we suspect that it is rather half-belief than 
whole-belief in the doctrines symbolised, which makes men so 
sensitave and fretful about ritual. But as for having patience 
with ritualism, a man who knows the world as well as Dr. 
Fraser ought to know that, human nature being what it is, 
the heat given out in contests concerning trivialities on the 
fringe of a great subject, is a sign of genuine earnestness 
thrown into that subject, and not of indifference. Perhaps 
human nature ought not to be what it is, but Dr. Fraser is 
hardly the man to lose putience over that. 








The strictly legal and political duties of the Lord-Advocate for 
Scotland are to be separated in future, and only the former are to 
be entrusted to the Lord-Advocate, while the political function 
of representing Scotland is to rest elsewhere. At present, Lord 
Rosebery, who is now Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, will be entrusted with the political administration 
of Scotland,—an arrangement which is, we believe, extremely 
popular in the North, and on good grounds, for Lord Rose- 
bery’s great abilities are known and appreciated throughout 
North Britain. Unfortunately, the present Lord-Advocate has 
it is understood, opposed this curtailment of his official 
duties, and is to accept a Judgeship, and retire from the repre- 
sentation of Edinburgh, after an extremely short tenure of his 
functions as a representative. Messrs. McLaren, both father 
and son, have, indeed, now resigned their seat for the city, with- 
out really ‘attaining the purpose which induced Mr. Duncan 
McLaren to undergo the sacrifice. The new arrangement is 
good, but the sacrifice is severe upon the victims. 





The Liberals have lost two county Members this week, in the 
death of Mr. Joicey, M.P. for North Durham, and of Mr. Lay- 
cock, M.P. for North Lincolnshire. We ought to keep both seats, 
and to keep them by increased majorities. In North Durham, 
at the last election, Colonel Joicey received 6,233 votes, while 
Sir George Elliot, the highest Conservative, whom the Conser- 
vatives have again, we believe, requested to represent them, 
obtained only 5,092, so that the Liberals hada majority of 1,141 
votes. In North Lincolnshire, there was less Liberal margin, 
Mr. Laycock having polled 4,159 votes, against 3,949 given for 
Mr. Rowland Winn, who was also returned. Here, then, there 
was only a majority of 210 votes. Nevertheless, the farmers know 
by this time that there is something of reality in the Liberal 
pledges to relieve agriculture of all its special disabilities, and 
to secure for the tenant-farmer his just rights; and we sus- 
pect, therefore, that it will be in the more strictly agricultural 
counties that the Liberal gain will show itself. The Govern- 
ment which has passed the Irish Land Bill will not be dis- 
trusted by tenant-farmers. 


Consols were on Friday 100,4, to 100,%,. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LAST ACT OF THE DRAMA. 


' N YE had hardly revised the words in which we predicted 

the ultimate surrender of the Peers, when that scornful 
speech of Lord Salisbury in which he appealed to the judg- 
ment of the country against the spirit of the House of Com- 
mons, made us tremble for the result. But there was 
little need for the alarm. Whatever Lord Salisbury himself 
may have meant by the defiant speech of Friday week, he 
filled the minds of his own supporters with much more fear 
than those of his opponents. Long before the House of 
Commons met on Monday, it was well known that the whole 
Conservative party wished for nothing more earnestly than an 
excuse for giving in. And Mr. Gladstone was not ashamed 
to admit virtually in the House of Commons that he and his 
colleagues desired quite as earnestly to provide them with that 
excuse, if it could be done by any mere personal sacrifice, and 
without injury to the great measure on which they had spent 
so much anxiety and care. To lose the effect of a great Land 
reform in Ireland for the coming autumn and winter would 
have been a loss so great, that not even the hope “ to drink de- 
light of battle with his peers” could have made up for it, to any 
patriotic statesman. It is true, of course, that no better occa- 
sion for a stand-up fight with the arrogant assumptions of the 
Upper House than the defeat of such a Bill as this, could have 
been selected ; but then, it is equally true that unless every- 
thing in the world had been done that patience, forbear- 
ance, and reason suggested, to avert that defeat, the fitting 
occasion would not have arisen. And, in point of fact, it 
did not arise. Lord Salisbury’s speech spoke defiance, buteLord 
Salisbury’s supporters meant no defiance. If the Government 
had recklessly accepted the challenge, they would have done 
very wrong. But they would have frightened no one so much 
as their opponents. Lord Salisbury’s Irish supporters de- 
sired the Bill with all their hearts. His English and Scotch 
friends had no belief at all that an appeal to the country on 
the policy of the Peers would bring anything but fresh odium 
on the English Land-laws, and fresh discredit on the House of 
Lords, even if it did not shake that great institution to its 
fall. So, while the Liberals were dreading the loss of 
the Bill exclusively on Irish grounds, and rather exulting 
in the chance of a great campaign which might have 
ended in giving us a second Assembly less apt at maiming 
Liberal measures, and more apt at correcting Tory measures 
than the House of Lords, the Tories were undergoing forty- 
eight hours of more sincere alarm than they have ever 
suffered in their lives, They had no belief in the wisdom of 
what they had done; they had no hope that if it led to its 
natural consequences, they would be upheld by the country ; 
and they had the strongest possible anxiety lest it should 
bring that anomalous House which is the delight of their 
hearts, tumbling about their ears. 

However, Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues knew well that 
this was not a moment for trying conclusions with the House 
of Peers, unless every effort had already failed to induce the 
House of Peers to apply to Ireland the great remedial measure 
so urgently needed there. Therefore, though they were well 
aware of the enthusiasm of the people, and the unanimity 
of their great majority in the Commons, they adopted 
the wise resolve to use not a single irritating word, 
to reconsider the amendments of the Peers with the 
utmost desire to be conciliatory, so far as they could do 
so without sacrificing in any degree the efliciency of the 
Bill, and to furnish absolutely no excuse for another out- 
break of temper in the Peers. And we may say at once that 
we conceive them to have been singularly and almost marvel- 
lously successful. There were some ten important amend- 
ments, in only one of which they felt it safe to concur, and in 
only one of which they did concur, and yet Mr. Gladstone gave 
a conciliatory effect—or what, at least, the Lords were glad to 
accept as a conciliatory effect—to his review of them all. With 
regard to that one amendment, Mr. Parnell’s amendment, 
which Mr. Forster had frankly accepted as a great improve- 
ment to the Bill, there was a good deal to say on both sides. 
It certainly was unfortunate that the single amendment 
engrafted on the Bill by the leader of the Home-rule party 
should, after cordial approval by the Government, be selected 
for sacrifice. And our own first impression was one of disap- 
proval of that sacrifice. It seemed fair that a tenant who was 
about to be sold up should have the full advantage of the 








chance that the Court might lower his rent and so enable him 
to sell his tenancy for a larger sum ; and though it would bea 
disadvantage to his creditors to keep them waiting till the 
Court could settle the rent, they, too, would profit by the 
delay, in case of the delay resulting in larger assets. On the 
other hand, the delay must be considerable, and there js 
reason to fear that this considerable delay was just what Mr. 
Parnell wanted in proposing it,—that he wished to flood the 
new Land Court with an impossible amount of work, by which 
it would have been discredited ; and it is certain that after the 
Commons had consented to reduce the delay from six months 
to three, they had not only offended Mr. Parnell, who, per- 
haps, cared more for the delay it would cause in the opera- 
tions of the Land Court than for any other element in his 
amendment, but had very much reduced the chance of the 
amendment having any effectual operation for good. As 
nothing is more needful than that the new Court should not 
begin its operations, and spend its energy, on disentangling the 
affairs of bankrupt tenants, we incline now, on the whole, to 
think that the Government committed an error in the first 
instance in accepting the amendment, and did right to sacrifice 
it to the objections of the Peers. 

On every other subject, without exception, the Government 
have accepted nothing from the Lords, except modifications or 
improvements of language carrying out absolutely their own 
announced policy, and for the principle of which every friend 
of tenant-right has contended. For example, in regard to the 
amendment on that all-important ‘subject of the relation 
between the value of the tenant-right and the rent, the Lords 
altered the subsection struck out by the Commons into the 
following form :—‘ The amount of money or money’s worth 
that may have been paid or given for the tenancy of any 
holding by a tenant or his predecessor in title, otherwise 
than to the landlord or his predecessor in title, stall not oy 
itself, apart from other considerations, be deemed to be a 
ground for reducing or increasing the rent of such holding.” 
Now, no doubt, as Mr. Gladstone justly said, that alteration 
entirely disposes of the injustice of the Lords’ amendment 
in its previous form. It is ridiculous to say that the value 
paid for the tenant-right shall never enter into the con- 
sideration of the Court in settling the fair rent. If that value 
has arisen out of the improvements of the tenant, it is the 
best evidence in the world as to the share held by the tenant 
in the joint property. Bat it is equally true, and it has been 
contended by ourselves as earnestly as by any landlord, that 
apart from these considerations as to the origin of the value 
given for the tenant-right, it is by no means fair to lower the 
rent on the principle that the total value of the tenant-right and 
the freehold must together make up what would be paid for 
the freehold if there were no tenant-right. Asa matter of fact 
and experience, the value of the tenant-right is often something 
very like a mere addition to the value of the freehold. The 
adoption of this altered subsection was no victory for the Lords. 
It was in the strictest accordance with the contentions of the 
Government throughout, and of all the friends of tenant-right. 
Indeed, the Lords adopted meekly on Tuesday “ the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” Nothing can be less 
true than that the Government will have any right to com- 
plain in future of the amendments of the Lords to this 
Bill. The Lords’ amendments, so far as adopted, were 
strictly in keeping with the policy of the Bill. So far as 
rejected,—except in relation to Mr. Parnell’s amendment,— 
they were, when important at all, utterly at variance with that 

olicy. ; 

The attitude of the Commons during the struggle could 
hardly have been surpassed. Mr. Dillwyn’s manly and 
impressive speech, entreating the Government not to give 
way to the Lords on any matter of significance, and promis- 
ing his support to the Irish party in resisting any such 
amendments, struck the exact key to which the Liberal Party 
were eager to respond, and made it not only an easy, but 
almost a necessary, duty for the Government to resist the 
Lords’ encroachments, wherever they felt that those encroach- 
ments would injure their measure. The Liberals in the 
Commons were ready, and almost eager, for the fray. And 
while they were straining at the leash, the Government; could 
not be expected to hold them back, except for the sake of a 
genuinely sound Irish policy. ; 

No candid man will deny that on Tuesday Lord Salisbury 
made the best of a humiliating situation. v 
nothing from the Government except concessions which 
they had previously expressed their willingness to make, 
but of these he made all he could; and what was better 
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gave way, where he was obliged,—that is, we may 
say, in nine important points out of ten,—with a good 
race. But the blunder of Friday could not be retrieved 
even by the best performance on Tuesday. It is something 
to give up your sword with a good grace, but when it has just 
been flourished in the air with such very menacing gestures, the 
memory of those gestures will intervene to make even the 
best grace a little ridiculous, Lord Salisbury himself must 
have felt for once almost insignificant, as he sheathed the 
bloodless weapon with which he had made such truculent 
demonstrations. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE COERCION ACTS. 


E approve heartily of the declaration made by Mr. 
\ Forster and Mr. Gladstone on Thursday night, deeply 
as we regret the conclusion to which they have, as we believe, 
rightly come, not at present to release the Irish “ suspects.” 
Mr. Forster read to the House the most convincing evidence 
that some of the leading spirits of the Land League have 
made up their minds to do all in their power to injure the 
working of the new Land-law, and to depreciate its character to 
the people of Ireland. We can hardly be wrong in saying that 
Mr. Healy is one of the leading spirits, if not the leading spirit, 
of the Land League, as it is organised at present. It has been even 
said that only three men really understand the new Land Bill, 
—the Attorney-General for Ireland, the Prime Minister, and 
Mr. Healy. Well, what was it that Mr. Healy said at a recent 
meeting of the Land League? Mr. Forster quoted a report of 
his remarks from the J‘reeman’s Journal of July 25th :—* If 
the Court did not establish a fair rent, what satisfaction would 
the farmer have? He would have none. But if the League 


- declared what was a fair rent, and if the League declared that 


only a fair rent should be paid, the League gave him a remedy. 
If the landlord evicted him, no man would take the land.” 
On hearing this quotation, Mr. Healy called out, “ Why did 
you not arrest me?” And really the only answer possible was 
that Mr. Forster has bound himself to administer the Coercion 
Laws in a spirit of scrupulosity that prevents him from taking 
notice of anything except a formal exhortation to break the 
law. Butno words could more clearly have evinced Mr. Healy’s 
intention to encourage the Irish farmers to treat the decisions 


of the new Land Court with contempt, unless they are en- 


dorsed by the decisions of the Land League, and to keep up all 
the machinery of the Land League for the purpose of terror- 
ising persons who are willing to take farms from which other 
tenants have been ejected. 

But Mr. Forster’s evidence to this effect went much beyond 
that of Mr. Healy’s speech, though a speech from Mr. Healy 
weighs more on a subject of this kind than many speeches 
from less able and less popular men. Mr. Forster went on :— 
“ Again, there was a Land League meeting last Tuesday. I 
read the report of the meeting with very great interest. The 
mover of the first resolution said that if the Land Bill of 1881 
Should pass into law, the Land League would go on as if it never 
existed, and that he believed that under the Bill thetenant-farmer 
would be far worse off than under the Land Act of 1870. That 
appears to me to show that we shall have a dangerous agitation.” 
Again, Mr. Forster showed that the Irish World, published 
in the United States, raises something not far short of half the 
total revenue of the Land League, and that the f.l'owing are 
the views of the Jrish World as to the operation of the new 
Land Bill :—“If it” (the Land Bill) “is accepted by the 
Trish in lieu of what they have been demanding at every 
meeting since the first one held at Irishtown, then, indeed, 
the Land League may furl its banner and acknowledge itself 
beaten, not by the power of England, but by the cowardice 
of those whom it has sought to free from the yoke of land- 
lordism. ..... But we hope better things from them. They 
have learned that no mere modification of landlordism will 
cure Ireland of the disease which has so long sapped her 
Wiley. ...... Gladstone by this time is probably con- 
gratulating himself upon having successfully laid the spectre 
that so startled the land-thieves of Ireland and England. No 
time ought to be lost in dispelling his delusion. This can be 
effectually done by Ireland resolving not to give to the 
land-thief any part of the coming harvest...... Let 
Ireland’s determination to hold the coming harvest be 
her answer to the man who, under the guise of a 
‘benefactor, would rivet still closer the chains of land- 
lordism which have so long bound her to poverty and misery.” 
Now, with all our detestation of a law of suspects, with all our 
eagerness to see the prison doors opened for men who have not 





been proved guilty of any crime, but are merely detained by 
the Government because they know that they could get no 
Irish jury to convict them, we do say that a more unfortunate 
moment could not be chosen for letting loose such agitators 
than one when the members of the Land League are plotting 
to paralyse the new law, as they have paralysed the old, and 
to prevent its having any fair chance in Ireland. 

Whether it were wise or foolish to pass the present 
Coercion Laws, it is obvious enough that the right time to 
abandon them is either when they expire, or when the need 
for them ceases, even though they have not expired. Neither 
moment has come as yet. They will have validity for another 
year; and at the present moment. there is more evidence of 
a dangerous and mischievous use of the agencies of intimida- 
tion in Ireland, than at any time since the Coercion Acts 
were passed. It would be childish to abandon the powers they 
give at the very crisis when they are most needed not only to 
maintain the authority of the old law, but to assert the au- 
thority of a new, juster, and more beneficent law. We believe 
that Mr. Forster and Mr. Gladstone have entitled themselves 
afresh to the respect of all good citizens, by insisting that they 
cannot abandon the special powers put into their hands for 
maintaining order in Ireland, at the very moment when Order 
is to mean something larger, nobler, and juster than it has ever 
meant as yet, and at the moment, nevertheless, when a special 
set is being made against that nobler Order, through pure 
jealousy of the source of its justice and beneficence. 


M. GAMBETTA AND THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


HE success which M. Clémenceau’s party has obtained in 
rendering Belleville hostile to M. Gambetta, makes the 
result of to-morrow’s general elections a matter for a certain 
amount of real anxiety to the friends of France. M. Clémen- 
ceau himself is for the abolition of the Senate, and if the 
Senate had never been created, we do not know that we should 
have cared very much to see it what it is, or to see it, indeed, 
anything beyond a careful revising body, in general sympathy 
with the Assembly, but without any dream of rivalry. What 
makes us fear any important gain of M. Clémenceau’s party 
in the new Assembly is not so much the particular 
changes it advocates, though some of them seem to us mis- 
chievous, as the excitable and restless spirit on which the desire 
for these changes really rests. The violence with which M. 
Gambetta was howled down in the meeting of Tuesday shows 
what the spirit of the Extremists really is. Belleville 
may yet return him, though with a much diminished 
majority, but in any case M. Gambetta is likely to be re- 
garded in the next Assembly as having lost the confidence 
of the Extreme party, as having become the representative 
only of the Conservative Republicans, not of the Advanced 
section. This will be a material change of position for him, and 
a misfortune for the State. It has hitherto been a very great ad- 
vantage for France that a considerable statesman, whois perfectly 
competent to estimate every change from the largest point of 
view, should have had so much of the confidence of the most 
Democratic section of the Radical party that his assurances 
could be trusted to command their respect and acquiescence. 
This, at least, seems to be no longer true. The cabal against 
M. Gambetta amongst the outers has reached large pro- 
portions, and he must choose for the future between them 
and the moderate Republicans, and either assume openly the 
part of an antagonist of needless constitutional change, or 
resume his authority with the Extremists by becoming an 
Extremist himself, and outbidding M. Ciémenceau. We 
believe M. Gambetta to be too much of a genuine 
statesman for this last mistake. But none the less, it will 
be a loss of real political influence, for M. Gambetta to descend 
from the position of one in whom ali Republican parties alike 
felt confidence, to the position of a Moderate, vehemently 
distrusted and assailed by the party of action. Were it possible 
for M. Gambetta to hold his own in Belleville,—to be carried, 
we mean, by as large a majority as formerly,—the event 
would be of very good omen for the Republic. But we fear 
it is not possible. We fear the elections of Sunday 
will transform M. Gambetta from the trusted statesman 
of all the Republican parties, into the trusted statesman 
only of the Anti-Clerical Moderates,—for M. Gambetta 
remains, unfortunately, as anti-clerical as ever,—and one 
profoundly suspected by the partisans of the advanced 
democrac. 
What we chiefly fear in this great change of the popular atti- 
tude towards M. Gambetta, is the recurrence of the old conflict 
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between the unstable and stable elements of the French people. 
Nothing is so dangerous in France as the organisation of a 
new “ Mountain” which should give the peasantry a sense of 
insecurity, and render everybody uncertain as to the final issue 
of the Republic. We do not in the least believe that the 
elements for any formidable party of this kind exist in 
France. Hitherto, the elections have shown no room for a 
party of this kind, at least with any prospect of command- 
ing even a substantial minority ; but any considerable loss 
in M. Gambetta’s influence over the advanced Democrats, and 
any corresponding gain of M. Clémenceau’s influence over 
them, would suggest that there is room for such a party. 
Apparently, a certain irritation against what is called “ Oppor- 
tunism” is gaining ground in France ; and by “ Opportunism ” 
is meant Radicalism not based upon principle, but either 
kept in abeyance or put into energetic action, according as 
the ascendancy of friends or foes suggests. It is observed that 
a few weeks ago at Cahors, M. Gambetta was against all revision 
of the Senate ; that a fortnight ago at Tours, he was in favour of 
a modified revision of it, because in the interval the Senate had 
opposed his own scheme ; and, in short, that he yeers to and 
fro, according as he thinks that the party emergency of the 
moment requires a less or more exciting programme, not ac- 
cording as the moral exigencies of the occasion alter. And, 
no doubt, there is some justice in the criticism. M. Gambetta 
has been too ostentatiously Opportunist in adapting his views 
of the Senate to the Senate’s policy towards his favourite 
measure. He would have done better, we think, to stick 
to the lines of his Cahors speech, and not allot a few 
stripes to the Senate, simply because the Senate had defeated 
his plan. But though it must be admitted that M. Gambetta 
has been too Opportunist, it does not follow that M. Clémenceau 
is not a much more dangerous adviser for the French people 
than M. Gambetta. The abolition of the Senate, which is M. 
Clémenceau’s immediate proposal, would be understood by all 
France to mean the policy of demolition, the policy of pulling 
to pieces the present organisation of the Republic, the policy of 
indefinite structural change. That is just what would be most 
dangerous to France, what would shake, if anything could shake, 
the peasantry in their firm adherence to the Republic; what 
would advance, if anything could advance, Prince Jerome Bona- 
parte’s ideas. As we have said, we have absolutely no fear of 
the adoption of sucha policy. The French peasantry have the 
fate of France in their hands, and nothing would suit them less 
than organic changes of which they could not see either the 
motive or the end. M. Clémenceau will fail in rallying any 
large party to his standard, but in the meantime the party 
which he will rally to his standard will be a party of menace, to 
which it is most unfortunate that any new strength should be 
given. Hence we cannot but deeply regret the revolt of a por- 
tion of the constituency of Belleville against M. Gambetta, 
and his loss of influence with the Extreme Democrats. We 
believe that it would not have come so soon, and that when 
it did come, it would not have been so serious, if he had been 
steadier in principle, and taken less account in his recent 
speeches of the defeat which he suffered on Scrutin de Liste. 
But in any case, what he should now do is to identify him- 
self boldly with the Moderates, to declare that if the constitu- 
tion of the Senate cannot be modified without opening up the 
largest and most unsettling questions, it would be far better 
not to modify it at all, and to clear away as soon as he can 
the foundations of that accusation that he is a time-server 
to which recent events have lent some degree of plausibility. 
M. Gambetta is the only man in France on whose ability the 
whole of the Republican party may rely, and in whose 
patriotism the vast majority of the Republicans, and a good 
many even of the Monarchists, still feel profound confidence. 
It is the greatest pity in the world to lose such a reputation 
as this, for temporary advantages (which turn to ultimate 
disadvantage) in the manipulation of votes at the polls, 





THE POLITICS OF THE PAPACY. 


HE Papal Question has suddenly become interesting. To 
what extent this is due to the noisy demonstrations of 
Radical intolerance which have lately brought discredit on the 
Italian Government, which neither frankly suppresses nor openly 
tolerates them, it might be hard to say. When changes of 
policy are imminent, the straw that one moment is floating 
idly in the air may the next become the index of a tempest. 
What is certain is that since the removal of Pius IX.’s body 
from St. Peter’s, ramour has followed upon rumour. Each 
statement that has been made, even in journals usually well 








informed, has been contradicted on authority seemingly as good 
as that on which it was made. First of all, it was said that 
the Pope had been intending to come out of his self-constituted 
prison just when the riotous interruption of the funeral pro- 
cession had closed the streets of Rome to Pius IX.’s successor, 
This was at once denied, on the inconsistent grounds that he 
had never intended to leave the Vatican, and that he had 
never declared that the intention had been abandoned. Next 
came the far more startling story that the Pope had made up 
his mind to leave Rome, and go to Malta. If this rumour was 
invented with a view to make a sensation, the author has 
gained his purpose. The Roman papers are full of it, and each 
has special and contradictory information as to its truth or 
falsehood. The residuum of all these speculations probably is 
that the Vatican thinks that the time has come for a new 
departure of some kind, but that the two parties in the. 
Roman Court are at issue as to the right course to take, and 
that the Pope himself has not yet given—perhaps feels him- 
self unable to give—any decisive answer to his rival advisers, 
An article, by Mr. T. A. Trollope, in the July number of 
the British Quarterly Review, which seems not to have at- 
tracted the attention it merits, may be usefully consulted, in 
order to see what it is that makes it likely that the Pope 
thinks that he ought to do something more positive than sit 
still inthe Vatican, and wait for whatever the chapter of acci- 
dents may bring him. At present, the relation of Italian, 
Catholics to Italian politics, is that which seems to ordinary 
observers the worst possible, from the Catholic point of view. 
It is based on the formula, Né Eletti, né Elettori, and it 
results in depriving the Church of all influence at the polls, 
and in returning to Parliament representatives who, however 
they may differ among themselves, are all more or less anti- 
clerical,—using the word in the French sense. No one can 
say precisely what the strength of the Catholic party would be 
if it were exerted ; and under the limited suffrage now existing 
in Italy, its hold upon the electorate would probably be small, 
in proportion toits hold upon the population. But even at the 
lowest computation, it would exert a certain influence upon 
the composition of Parliament, and the presence there of even 
a small Catholic fraction might, when parties are greatly 
broken up and the deciding majorities often small, be turned 
under skilful management to considerable account. It 
would seem, then, that the prudence of cancelling the formula, 
Ne Eletti, né Elettori, must be obvious to every Catholic, and 
to the rank and file, no doubt, it is obvious. But then, 
there are considerations which points in the opposite 
direction, and which weigh with great force upon the 
leaders in the Papal Court. The first act of Leo XIII, 
as Mr. Trollope reminds us, was to call the Sacred College 
together, and to announce to them his intention of governing 
the Church by their counsel and co-operation. This straight- 
forward and conscientious decision on the part of the Pope 
may be recompensed in the Spiritual Order, but in the Tem- 
poral Order it has brought him nothing but trouble. If Mr. 
Gladstone had somehow become Prime Minister without a 
dissolution, and had met the last House of Commons with a 
declaration that, in order to mark his sense of the importance 
of Parliamentary control, he was determined to do nothing 
without taking their opinion, he would have been somewhat in 
the position in which Leo XIII. placed himself. The Sacred 
College was mainly the creation of Pius. IX., and it wished to 
see the policy of Pius IX. carried out by the new Pope. The 
new Pope was honestly convinced that the policy of Pius IX. 
was not suitable for these times, and that it must, if it be not 
formally reversed, at least take a new direction which 
would have very much the effect of reversing it. But 
then, this was to be done with the counsel and co-operation 
of the Sacred College, which was another way of saying that 
it must be done slowly, at considerable intervals, and with a 
liberal use of compromise. If Leo XIII. was honestly of 
opinion that the absolute government to which the Church 
was subjected under Pius IX. is not the government under 
which the Church most prospers and best fulfils its divine 
mission, still he could notin the same breath tell the Cardinals 
that he meant to make them a real Council, and then treat 
their suggestions as mere empty words, to which not tke 
slightest deference was to be paid. Unluckily for Leo XIII, 
the Pope has no power to dissolve the Sacred College. He 
had to go on with the Cardinals of his predecessor’s creation, 
and make the best of them. As regards the formula, Ne 
Eleiti, né Elettori, there were two difficulties in his path. In 
the first place, Pius IX. had been careful to identify the 
interests of the Pope with those of the other dispossessed 
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Italian Princes, and the party among the Cardinals which 
reflects his views holds the existing Government of Italy 
to be a usurping Government, not merely in the Papal 
States, but everywhere else, except in Piedmont, and, 
perhaps, in Lombardy and Venice. Consequently, they are 
pledged to entire abstention from Italian Parliamentary 
elections, by their political as well as by their ecclesiastical 
scruples. To borrow a parallel again from France, they are 
Legitimists as well as Catholics, and the example of France 
shows that where political and ecclesiastical passions unite in 
this way, the political may dominate the ecclesiastical. No 
matter what terms the Republican Government might offer to 
the Church, the French Legitimists would not accept them, if 
they involved the genuine acceptance of the Republic, and 
the Legitimist Italian Cardinals are probably animated by a 
very similar feeling. Whatever good to the Church might 
result from Catholic participation in the elections, they would 
be opposed to it, on the ground that it would seem to condone 
the dethronement of the legitimate Princes of Italy. With 
this party in the Sacred College Leo XIII. has no sympathy, 
but then there is no reason to suppose that he has yet seen 
his way to any substitute for some kind of temporal 
dominion, as a means of assuring the independence of the 
Papacy ; and it has, no doubt, been pressed upon him that if 
he formally welieves Italian Catholics from the obligation, what- 
ever itis, implied in Né Eletti,né Elettori, he will be held to have 
condoned the rape of Rome from the Holy See, as well as that 
of the principalities from the dethroned dynasties. Still, 
there is no doubt, in Mr. Trollope’s opinion, that the Pope did 
at one time wish the policy of abstention to be abandoned, 
and that the public and official utterance of his wish in May, 
1880, “ was only prevented by the exhibition of such violence 
of opposition as the presence-chamber of a Pope has rarely 
witnessed.” Writing in June last, however, Mr. Trollope 
speaks more doubtfully of the Pope’s opinion on this point, 
and it is quite possible that his hesitation may have been 
increased by recent events. 

Further light is thrown upon Leo XIII.’s policy by the pub- 
lication at the end of last year of a pamphlet, entitled, 
“Ttaliani, Operiamo! Neé Evoluzione, né Reazione,” as to 
which Mr. Trollope says, in the most positive way, that 


“he has no doubt” that it was seen and approved, if not 


originally inspired, by the Pope. The object of this pamphlet 
is to protest strongly against the identification of Legitimist and 
Catholic ideas. The present political Constitution of Italy 
ought, the writer says, to be supported by Italian Catholics, 
with the single reservation that the independence of the Holy 
See shall have been first assured. This can only be done by 
the assignment to the Pope of a territory which shall be equi- 
pollente—* of similar power and value ”—with that which he 
has lost. By similar power, the writer means equally secure, 
as regards the Pope’s hold over it. By similar value, he means 
yielding an equally large revenue, These conditions would be 
satisfied if the city of Rome, together with some of the sur- 
rounding territory, were restored to the Pope, under the pro- 
tection of a European guarantee, and if the difference between 
the revenue of his new dominion and that which he formerly 
enjoyed were paid him by the Italian Government. At present, 
undoubtedly, this scheme seems to be as visionary as any of 
those which filled the brain of Pius IX.; but it marks, at all 
events, the first recognition on the part of the Pope of the 
possibility of reconciliation with the Italian Government. It is 
plainly indispensable to negotiations having anything of the 
kind in view, that the Italian Catholics should have the means 
of showing their power. And the only means of doing this is 
by going to the poll at the next general election. 

The idea of going to Malta may at first sight seem incom- 
patible with such a reconciliation. But it is also possible that 
it may only mean that the Pope is beginning to despair of 
coming to terms with the men who at present determine the 
policy of the Italian Government, and that he hopes by 
leaving Rome to quicken the zeal of his friends, and to make 
the more moderate of his opponents distrust their own policy. 
“The growth of Atheism in Italy,” says Mr. Trollope, “ has 
alarmed numbers of thoughtful men, even to the extent of 
leading them to admit the possible questionability of unmodi- 
fied adherence to a régime which excludes, or at least leads 
to the exclusion of, all friendship with or assistance from the 
Church.” The Pope may argue that his withdrawal from 
Rome, under the pressure of the recent riots and of the 
meetings to demand the abolition of the law of guarantees, 
would bring home to these men’s minds the anti-Catholic 
character of the present Italian Government, and so dispose 





them to devise some method of bringing the Pope back. No- 
body—except, perhaps, the Bishop of Lincoln—believes that 
the Italians will take to any religion other than the Catholic, 
and the Pope may, therefore, argue that to prove that the pre- 
sent Italian Government is anti-Catholic, is tantamount to prov- 
ing that it is Atheist. As to leave Rome would be to pass the 
strongest possible censure on the whole existing order of things, 
it is conceivable that such a proposal might find the Sacred 
College a more united body than it has been since the acces- 
sion of Leo XIII. None of these speculations have as yet 
any home, except in the air; but they justify the assertion with 
which we began, that the Papal Question has become interesting. 





THE VICTORIAN HOUSE OF LORDS. 


T a time when our own House of Lords, under the advice of 
the leading Tory Peer, has just shown itself so well dis- 
posed, if one may use a common figure of speech, to kick over the 
traces of the Constitution, it may be well to recall the struggle 
which has only just been terminated in one of our leading Colonies, 
between the Assembly and the body which occupies under 
that Colonial Constitution the place of our House of Lords. 
Between the Colonial Council of Victoria and the Assembly 
there has been for the last four years perpetual war, and before 
that period there were constantly recurring feuds, which made 
it evident enough that a struggle would come in time, and 
that it would not be terminated without a considerable Con- 
stitutional change. Just two years ago, Mr. Berry and 
Mr. Pearson came over to this country, during the Tory 
régime, to learn how far Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and 
the Colonial Office would support them in _ bringing 
about an effective Constitutional change; and the dispatch 
which they took back with them was at least of use in 
assuring the Council that her Majesty’s Government were 
desirous of seeing the dead-lock removed, and though unwilling 
to interfere needlessly in Colonial affairs, would cordially 
support the colony in bringing about the needful change. 
One difficulty was that the Colonial Council was based on too 
narrow a basis of suffrage to sympathize with the Assembly, 
and consequently was frequently disposed to dread the very 
things which the Assembly wished, and to desire the very 
things which the Assembly dreaded. In Victoria, the Assembly 
is elected by universal manhood suffrage, and the total regis- 
tered constituency is about 200,000; but the Council, till the 
recent Reform Act was passed, was elected by a total constituency 
of only 32,000 persons, all of whom, either possessing freeholds 
rated at £50, or being occupiers rated at £50 a year, were 
identified with the richer classes. Further, the member of 
Council could only be a rich man, for he must have possessed, 
till the recent reform was passed, a freehold worth £250 per 
annum; and when once elected, he held his seat for ten years. No 
wonder the Council, which was chosen by so small a class and 
so seldom renewed by fresh blood, got into the condition of 
our own House of Lords, without being so sensitive as the 
latter institution to the anomaly of its own continued exist- 
ence. Our House of Lords is well aware that it only exists 
on sufferance, and so long as it does not interfere too obviously 
with the course of popular legislation. The Victoria Council, 
by the very fact of being based on election at all, felt less 
compelled to be on its good behaviour, and more entitled to 
judge, within pretty broad limits, for itself. 

Mr. Berry, who succeeded in passing a Reform Act before 
his recent resignation, is entitled to the credit of showing very 
great moderation in his negotiations with the Council. Our 
readers are aware that at one time he proposed to ask that all 
differences between the Council and the Assembly should be 
referred to a plébiscite of the electorate themselves, and that 
the Assembly should be put in absolute control of the finance 
of the colony, without even the pretence of the Council’s inter- 
ference. With such proposals as these, it was not, of course, 
very easy to get the Council to concur; nor indeed did Mr. 
Berry’s subsequent proposals, which were much more 
moderate, obtain at first a better reception from the 
Council. Mr. Berry failed to achieve the reform; Mr. 
Service failed; and Mr. Berry very nearly failed again; 
and it was only after he had proposed to the Assembly 
to refuse all consideration to the Council’s amendments, 
that the Council abated something in its demands,— 
(especially as regarded the exercise of the right of plurality 
of votes, which it desired to secure in the most extreme 
form to the constituency of the Council); and that a com- 
promise was passed which will not, indeed, provide a per- 
manent or final settlement, but will, in all probability, 
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secure a Council at once much less likely to come to a dead- 
lock with the Assembly, and much more likely, if such a 
dead-lock does occur, to accede to reasonable terms for pre- 
venting them in future. 

The new Council is to be elected by a constituency 
which will number from 108,000 to 110,000 persons, in- 
stead of only 32,000,—7.e., its constituency will be nearly 
quadrupled, and will be about half as great as the rapidly 
increasing constituency of the Assembly, and it will number 
all electors who possess £10 frecholds, or are cccupiers 
of houses rated at £25 a year. Moreover, any one is now 
eligible as a Member of Council who possesses a freehold rated 
at £100 per annum. In other words, he must be a substan- 
tial man, but he need not be a rich man. The number of 
electing provinces is increased from six to fourteen ; the number 
of members is raised from thirty to forty-two; the length of 
tenure of the office of Member of Council is reduced from ten 
years to six; and instead of six members retiring every second 
year, as they used to do, twelve members will retire every two 
years. All these changes will tend in the same direction,— 
that of infusing much more popular spirit into the Council, 
and of renewing its structure much more rapidly, and, there- 
fore, of rendering serious collisions between the Assembly and 
the Council much less likely for the future. Of course, if they 
do occur, they may be much more serious. The essence of 
a reform of this kind, which gives the Council substantial 
representative value, is that it becomes more needful to treat 
the views of the Council with respect, and that the Council 
itself feels its own ground surer on any point on which it 
differs fundamentally with the popular Assembly. In oar 
belief, some final cure for the case of insurmountable differ- 
ence of opinion should have been adopted, such as the con- 
vention of Council and Assembly in one body, to sit as a 
National Assembly, and decide points on which they are in con- 
flict. With such a provision, Mr. Berry’s new Constitution might 
have worked admirably, especially if he had got completely rid 
of the plural voting, instead of only limiting it by providing 
that the elections for the Council shall all take place upon one 
day, so that a Member who has one qualification in one place 
and another in another at any considerable distance from it, will 
not be able to use both. Even as it is, we should expect to find 
that the new Council will bein far heartier sympathy with the 
Assembly, and more inclined, if they do differ, to agree on some 
further reform of the Constitution by which their differences 
may be settled. Mr. Berry has dealt with the conflict with 
courage and moderation, and without any show of that virulent 
democratic spirit which has often been attributed to him. 
And though he has since been driven from office, he will 
assuredly receive the popular credit of this most difficult first 
step in the direction of a permanent Constitutional solution. 
If our own House of Lords could but secure as large an in- 
fusion of genuinely popular feeling as Mr. Berry has secured 
for his new Council, we do not say, indeed, that our difficul- 
ties would be overcome, but we do say that we should be in 
no danger of such a scene as we witnessed yesterday week, 
—a scene which threatened Ireland and the country at large 
with something like a great social catastrophe. 





BRITISH POLICY IN BULGARIA. 


HEN the Civil Service Estimates were under discus- 

sion in the House of Commons, Mr. Labouchere made 
an unsuccessful attempt to stop the salary of Mr. Lascelles, 
the British Consul-General in Bulgaria, on the ground that he 
had joined the other Diplomatic Agents in that Principality in 
an address of congratulation to the Prince for his recent coup 
d'etat. The Prince’s conduct was stigmatised by Mr. 
Labouchere as “a most nefarious and outrageous attack on 
the liberties of the Bulgarian people.” Mr. Joseph Cowen 
naturally improved the occasion to vilify Russia, praise the 
Turkish Pashas, and go as far as was prudent for one professing 
Liberal principles, towards making insinuations against Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government. “The people of Bulgaria,” said Mr. 
Cowen, ‘“‘ who were formerly under the despotism of Turkish 
Pashas, were now under the domination of a Russian satrap. 
For his own part, he would prefer the quiet, unobtrusive 
government of the previous rulers.’’ There is, proverbially, 
no accounting for tastes. But to describe the government of 
Turkish Pashas as “ quiet and unobtrusive,” is one of the 
many proofs which Mr. Cowen has afforded during the 
last three years that his judgment is of the wildest and 
most erratic cast. But let us, for the sake of argument, 
take the case as he puts it. If Bulgaria is now 
“under the domination of a Russian satrap,” who placed it 





under that domination? Clearly the Treaty of Berlin. One 
of the Liberal accusations against that Treaty was that it 
forced Bulgaria into the arms of Russia. If the large Bulgaria 
of the Treaty of San Stefano had been allowed to stand, Russian 
influence would soon have fallen to zero. But the wisdom of 
Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury split Bulgaria in two and 
made the poorer and less educated half an independent Pringi- 
pality. The result, prophesied by every intelligent Liberal 
and insisted on by Mr. Gladstone in particular, has come ‘i 
pass. The Principality of Bulgaria has shown itself too weak 
and too little educated to make a right use of its probably too 
liberal Constitution. Affairs came to a dead-lock, the Constitu- 
tion has been suspended, and the Prince of Bulgaria has made 
himself dictator for seven years. Mr. Cowen appears to consider 
this a great calamity. But this is a very illogical conclusion 
on the part of Mr. Cowen, for he has been one of the most 
ardent admirers and eulogists of the diplomacy which in- 
evitably produced the result he now deplores. As for Mr. 
Lascelles’ conduct, we agree with Lord Granville that the. 
address of congratulation to the Prince went beyond the line 
of propriety. It appears to us that the presentation of any 
address of the kind was an unfortunate innovation on diplo- 
matic usage. On the other hand, Mr. Lascelles deserves the 
credit, which Lord Granville gives him, of having materially 
modified the original address and converted his French and 
Italian colleagues to his view of the case. If heisa persona 
grata to the Prince, he is not less so to the Bulgarian people. 
So that his removal from the Principality would on every 
ground, as we believe, be a mistake. 


As to the policy of the Prince’s conduct, we have already 
expressed our opinion, and we see no reason to modify that 
opinion in any important particular. It was a coup d'état not 
contemplated under the Constitution, but we cannot say that 
such a coup d’etat is in no case justifiable. There are instances 
in the history of our own country in which coups d’état are now 
universally admitted to have been justified by facts. The 
substitution of one dynasty for another by the action of Par- 
liament alone is technically as great a violation of an estab- 
lished Constitution as a revolution in an opposite direction by 
the sole authority of the King. Every revolution of the kind 
must be judged on its own merits, and approved or condemned 
accordingly. The salvation of the State is the supreme law 
in all such cases, and where that is in question constitutional 
arguments fall to the ground. The question therefore is 
whether affairs in Bulgaria had reached such a crisis as to 
justify recourse to revolution as the only remedy. 


In offering an answer to that question it may be well, 
first of all, to have a clear view of the characters of 
the principal persons concerned. The Prince can compare 
favourably with the average run of European rulers. He is 
active, intelligent, of popular manner and address, and, like 
most German princes, he is passionately addicted to military 
pursuits. He will take any trouble or make any sacrifice to 
be present at a military review, inspection, or gymnastic 
exercise, That he need not be the worse ruler for this devotion 
to military studies and exercises is proved by the example of 
Prince Charles of Roumania. There can be no question that 
Roumania owes its present position and prosperity in a large 
degree to the efficiency of its Army,—an efficiency due en- 
tirely to the foresight and assiduity of the Prince. But 
the Prince of Bulgaria unfortunately has no aptitude for 
the work of civil administration. His tastes, his ability, 
and his training are of too military a character, Never- 
theless, he is honest and, we believe, sincerely solicitous for 
the welfare of the people over whom he has been called to 
rule; and his general ability is quite up to the average. And 
as he is still young, there is no reason to despair, if opportunity 
is afforded him, of his adding the art of civil administration 
to his military acquirements. Having resolved on a coup 
d'état, the Prince appointed the War Minister, General 
Ehrenroth, to the triple post of President of the Council, 
Minister of War, and Minister of the Interior. Attacks have 
been made on this officer which facts do not justify. He is 
a Russo-German from Finland where he has large estates. 
A more honest, straightforward, and honourable man does not 
live. On his arrival in Bulgaria with the appointment of War 
Minister, he insisted on his salary of 40,000 francs a year being 
reduced to 24,000, and made, at the same time, proportionate 
reductions in other offices in his Department. His first 
month’s pay he distributed among the officers of his Staff, and 
since then he has resolutely declined to pocket a sixpence of 
his official salary. He complained to Mr. Lascelles, as we 
learn from the Parliamentary papers just published, that “ the 
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reat difficulty in carrying on the Bulgarian Goverament was 
the want of men capable of governing. Bulgaria had existed for 
two years, and there had been constant changes of Ministers, 
during which any man of administrative capacity would cer- 
tainly have come to the front. But none had been found, 
and the result was the actual condition of the country, which 
amounted to almost anarchy.” What brought matters to a 
crisis, however, was an attempt on the part of the Ministry 
to remove the Militia, or territorial army, from the control of 
the War Minister, and place it under an elected Commission. 
General Ehrenroth, therefore, declared to the Prince that he 
must resign unless there was a change of Ministry and an 
alteration of the Constitution. With all his uprightness and 
honest intentions, he has a soldier’s jealousy of Liberal ideas, 
especially when they encroach on the domain of military 
administration. 

So much for the two principal figures concerned in the Bul- 
garian coup d'état. The ablest and most conspicuous persons 
on the opposite side are Zancoff and Karaveloff. Zancoff's 
antecedents were not favourable to the development of Consti- 
tutional ideas. He spent twenty-five years in the service of 
the Porte ; latterly, at the head of the Bulgarian Department, 
in the Censor’s Office at Constantinople. He thus imbibed 
the worst traditions of the Turkish Service, and naturally ex- 
hibited, as Bulgarian Minister, some of the vices of Turkish 
administration. To give one example, he got himself and his 
Government into trouble by promising both to Austria and 
Roumania the Bulgarian vote on the Danube Commission, and 
ended by keeping faith with Roumania, and breaking his 
promise to Austria,—a trick which, of course, roused the deep 
resentment of the Austrian Government. Karaveloff is an 
able, half-educated enthusiast, who has spent most of his life 
as a teacher of languages at Moscow. He and Zancoff are, in 
the first instance, to blame for the suspension of Constitutional 
government in Bulgaria. They declined the Prince’s proposal 
of a coalition Ministry, composed of the two parties, who are 
in reality separated by no political principle, but only by per- 
sonal considerations ; and they refused absolutely to act with 
Gregoff, the ablest jurist in Bulgaria. The Liberal leaders, 
moreover, were guilty, while in office, of many illegal acts. 
They removed Judges whose decisions were out of harmony with 
their views ; in one instance, because a newspaper editor, ac- 
cused of libel against themselves, was acquitted. They also 
dismissed from office municipal councillors duly elected, because 
they belonged to the opposite party. In short, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that their rule was partisan, corrupt, and injurious 
to the internal and foreign relations of the country. 

The Prince had thus good reason to feel seriously dissatisfied 

with the practical working of the Constitution, and nobody 
would have blamed him if he had even somewhat strained his 
constitutional rights in finding a remedy. But he should, how- 
ever, have exhausted all constitutional expedients before he 
had recourse to revolutionary ones. With the assent of three- 
fourths of the Ordinary Assembly, he was empowered to con- 
voke a Grand National Assembly for revising the Constitution. 
It is probable that he would not have got so large a majority 
in the ordinary Assembly, but he would have been in a much 
better position if he had made the experiment. As it was, he 
violated the Constitution by convoking the Grand Assembly 
on his own sole authority, and by means of a plebiscite. And 
one unconstitutional act led to others. The elections 
were undoubtedly conducted under a system of arbitrary inti- 
midation which seriously interfered with freedom of choice. 
This is all the more to be regretted, because the event seemed to 
show that the Prince would certainly have obtained a majority 
by a free plebiscite. The peasantry, who compose the majority 
of the electorate, were evidently on his side, though they pro- 
bably understood very imperfectly the questions which were 
at issue. Another serious objection to the Prince’s conduct 
is the length of the dictatorship which he has assumed. Two 
years ought to have been ample. Still, it is easy to exaggerate 
the importance of what has occurred. The Prince has taken 
upon himself a serious responsibility, and everything now 
depends on the use he makes of his exceptional powers. If 
he makes a wise use of them, his coup “état will be condoned ; 
and he has every inducement to make a wise use of them which 
self-interest can prompt,—to say nothing about higher con- 
siderations. 








PROTECTIVE DISEASES. 
CT might be a great advantage to other people besides patho- 
logists and doctors, to understand better than we under- 
stand at present the modus operandi of that class of diseases which 





have more effect in strengthening the physical constitution for 
its future trials, than in weakening it for the time. There is so 
remarkable an analogy between the body and mind of man, 
that any advance in the knowledge of the one is almost 
sure to lead to an advance in the knowledge of the other. 
It is, for example, interesting to know that the germs of 
what might be probably fatal, or, at least, most disabling 
and dreadful disease, are often rendered almost innocuous at 
the time, as well as no less protective for the future, by being 
carefully cultivated under the influence of oxygen and heat. In 
other words, vital germs which are pernicious and poisonous 
to the body of man in their crude state, become comparatively 
harmless in their immediate effect—and purely beneficial in 
their future effect—if they are developed into a higher phase of 
their own existence, before being introduced into the body. Is 
it, perhaps, that if introduced in a cruder state, their self- 
developing energy robs the body of all the heat and oxygen 
needful for that fuller development ; while if introduced into 
the blood at a point nearer to full development, they rob us 
of much less which is essential to our own well-being, while 
communicating to us whatever security they contain against 
similar disease for the future with quite as much efficiency P_ It 
may be conjectured at least, on the strength of the experi- 
ments which have been made, that the malignant im~ 
fluence of these germs of protective disease is due rather 
to the fact that they grow to perfection at our body’s 
expense, before effecting the change in the constitution 
which is our security against future disease of the same 
kind, than to the protective change itself. The protective 
change is effected equally well by receiving the advanced 
organism into the blood; but the infant organism apparently 
feeds upon us before being assimilated by us, and it may well be 
the feeding upon us during the period of growth which injures 
us, not the assimilation. At least, that isa reasonable conjecture 
as to the meaning of the facts. And there is, we conceive, some- 
thing analogous to this in the intellectual and moral life. 
Unquestionably there are mental influences which are poisonous 
only when they are brought to bear on us in what may be 
called an unripe state, a state in which the victim of them has 
to contribute much of his own life, in order to ripen the influence 
which he is assimilating, before it can be really assimilated at all. 
Thus we should say that Rousseau’s influence on Europe in the 
last century was far more of a virulent poison than Voltaire’s; and 
chiefly, at least, because his was an influence in a very much less 
ripe condition, which exhausted the nations who took it in the 
effort to develope it, to make out what it really meant, whither 
it led them, and what sort of life it implied, while almost every 
one could grasp at once the import of Voltaire’s general teach- 
ing. The great value of Carlyle’s book on the French Revolu- 
tion is the power with which it apprehends the working of 
the moral yeast of Rousseau’s teaching, and delineates its effects 
in bewildering the French people, in blinding them to a true 
knowledge of what their fraternal hysterics meant, and in even 
eating like a fungus into the French character, before it came to 
any maturity such as Europe could recognise, appreciate, and 
profit by. The same kind of working of an obscure germ 
of mixed thought and feeling on character, in a field that is, 
however, very much smaller both as regards moral and geo- 
graphical extent, may be found in the influence of the writings of 
Thackeray, whose strange blending of profound tenderness with 
profound cynicism of judgment, has proved a veritable ferment 
to the cultivated thought of a great portion of our own social 
world, feeding itself on our life, and developing itself in 
different minds into the most different varieties of scornful 
sympathy, or sympathetic scorn, for humanity and all its fruits. 
It is the half-developed idea, the crude thought, the union of com- 
plex but not the less co-operative and consistent elements which 
may grow into all sorts of different forms, according as you 
feed the moral germ with what proves stimulating to one or 
another element of its complex essence, which takes the most 
dangerous hold of human society, and prematurely exhausts 
the minds that most, fully develope the latent seeds which it 
contains. 

Sometimes you may note the same thing in relation to the 
effect produced on individual genius by the preying upon it of 
some parasitic worm of totally inferior organisation, which still 
seems to be,in some miserable way, destined to haunt and destroy 
its finer life. Thus, as Hazlitt used to say, there was certainly a 
maggot in the wonderful brain of Shelley, which lived on the 
very texture of his character, and bred from it that hybrid off- 
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spring of delight in tuneful discord, of irreverent passion 
for beauty, of destructive harmony, of desolating song, which 
has in our own day made for itself a poetical school of 
its own, and at last so far developed the germ of Shelley’s 
disease as to promise, we trust, a speedy extinction for the 
full-blown type. And in a similar way, a certain embryonic 
physiological type of scepticism seems to have fed and de- 
veloped itself at the cost of the genius of George Eliot, till 
a sort of fungoid formation could be discovered as part of 
the very texture of her vision of life. She gave up her genius, 
voluntarily in great measure, to the canker to feed upon, till 
even her imagination was hardly satisfied without exhibiting, 
here and there, in the most unnatural and inartistic way, the 
morbid structure of physiological doubt which her mind was 
bringing slowly to its full development. There, again, it was 
not the mere doubt,—with which no man who ever lived was 
more competent to measure himself, than was George Eliot,— 
it was the physiological emotion with which the doubt was so 
dangerously blended, that fed upon her mind, and made it 
labour so painfully at the development of the living germ. 

But, as a rule, genius protects itself. Except in rare 
instances, it is of the very essence of true genius to throw off 
all parasitic ideas that tend to prey upon and exhaust its life. 
Genius usually contrives to push its way to its natural goal. As 
a rule, it is the popular mind on which half-developed ideas— 
strange organic mixtures of idea and passion—feed dangerously, 
and at the expense of much helpless groping, struggling, and 
convulsion. We have instanced one or two of these cases, but the 
story of false religions, like Mormonism, or religions half false 
and half true, like the religion of Mahommed, and various 
spurious forms of Christianity,—particularly the Antinomian 
forms,—is a story of moral epidemic, closely analogous to what 
we are now told is that of physical epidemic. Some germ 
the eventual development of which men are too short-sighted to 
see, takes hold of various obscurely blended elements in their 
nature, half physical, half intellectual, and stirs them with a 
strange desire to lend their own hearts and lives to its develop- 
ment, even though that be, as it so often is, their own ruin. If 
we had only any method of artificially developing these germs 
till their true type became visible, without the sacrifice of so 
much human character to its cultivation,—and now and then we 
get such opportunities, Positivism, Fourierism, and many 
forms of Socialism, for instance, having failed to take hold 
of the popular mind, simply because their originators had so 
distinct an idea of what they meant and wanted, that they 
made mankind distinctly understand them, and as distinctly 
apprehend that their ideal was something for which man- 
kind felt no want at all,—we should have that with which it 
might be safe to inoculate men, and which would produce only 
a slight disturbance for the present, and perfect security from 
any like type of error for the future. 





MASKED HEARTLESSNESS. 

HE words are soon written down, and are not very clearly 

or fully explanatory, but for lack of a better phrase, they 
- may, perhaps, be used to introduce a really curious problem in 
the psychology of human association,—a problem which has, 
no doubt, occurred afresh to many thoughtful readers of the 
news during the Jast few months. But we can approach the 
subject without mentioning recent events, or violating any of 
the proprieties of journalism. 

Tito Melema, in the story of “ Romola,” has been so much 
admired, and is really so fine a study of character, that it might 
seem almost beyond the reach of any criticism which contained 
even a note of interrogation; and it would be, if there were 
not so many men who puzzle us just as much as Tito. But in 
spite of the moral insight of George Eliot, and the careful 
elaboration of the portrait, we do not succeed in understanding 
Tito Melema as we do Becky Sharp. When all is done, we can 
hardly help asking, though in an undertone which is forced 
upon us by the genius of the author, how it is that Tito was 
not found out by somebody besides Piero di Cosimo and 
Bernardo del Nero? 

“—_. Little signs, like little stars, 
Whose faint impression on the sense 
The very looking straight at mars, 
Or only seen by confluence,” 
may go a long way in disclosing character. The man’s baseness 
is partly explained by the painter of his portrait, and yet we 
are not satisfied. That Tessa was taken in,is natural; that 








his “father,” Baldassarre, who had nurtured him from infancy 
should have failed to see through him, is intelligible; bat 
scarcely does the prejudice of youth and sex in Romola, with 
the peculiarities of her culture and home-life, quite reconcile us 
to the fact that not a film of suspicion darkened in so acute 
a mind as hers the bright face of the handsome stranger, 
But the case of Tito Melema may be called a mild one, com- 
pared with some others which provoke similar doubts. There 
are, of course, many practical guarantees against dishonesty or 
treachery. It is the ingratitude of Tito which makes the 
puzzle, because it is inhuman; and it is at this point that other 
puzzles link themselves on. Passing, then, from baseness like 
his to murder, it is obvious to remark that many murders—real, 
and not merely constructive—involve far less guilt than Tito’s 
baseness. But there is a considerable number of murderers who 
puzzle us even more, and in a similar way. 

What is it that constitutes the ordinary natural bulwark 
against murder,—if the question may, for a moment, be stated in 
so awkward a form? It is the instinct of kind. In plain Eng- 
lish, we are all supposed to like each other. When we see a 
man we have never before set eyes on, we have, usually, no 
strong emotion of any kind, but the latent human instinct 
(whose divine root is not now the topic) lies strong and 
deep within us; we feel, without reflection, that he belongs 
to us, and we to him; the idea of our hurting him or of his 
hurting us does not arise. In a foot-note of the “ Laocéon,” 
Lessing quotes from what appears to be one of the forgotten 
tragedies of Thomson a line or two, in which Melisander 
describes his emotions when his cruel enemies landed him on a 
rock and left him there :— 

“ Cast on the wildest of the Cyclad Isles, 

Where never human foot had marked the shore, 

These ruffians left me; yet, believe me, Arcas, 

Such is the rooted love we bear mankind, 

All ruffians as they were, J never heard 

A sound so dismal as their parting oars.’’ 
“ Such is the rooted love we bear mankind,”’—that is it; and in 
human creatures of normal mould, it is, at lowest, strong 
enough to prevent their hurting each other (excepting circuit- 
ously, and more or less unintentionally). Now, this “rooted 
love”’ has its natural signs, not only in conduct.(and especially 
in small matters), but in the expression of the face, the atti- 
tudes, the tones of the voice. And here we arrive at the diffi- 
culty in social criticism. Murder, or any other form of cruelty 
arising from madness, or passion, or very strong urgency of 
circumstance, does not much puzzle us, nor do we wonder in 
what guise such and such criminals who do puzzle us and 
inspire us with wonder went about among their fellow-creatures. 
Take, for instance, the case of Thomassen, the Bremerhaven 
monster ; or the young Swiss, who several years ago strangled 
at midnight a good-natured French girl (with whom he had 
entered into casual relations) for a Dutch clock; Dr. Pritchard, or 
Wainwright, both poisoners; and others whose names need not be 
mentioned, though they have been recently before us all. Here 
are men who go through the usual routine of social relations; 
they make friends; sometimes they have close intimacies ; they 
sit at good men’s feasts’; they mingle with their fellow-creatures 
freely, so that it is difficult to conceive how they can escape 
paying those small tithes of self-denial and friendly help which 
the instinct of kind and the “rooted love” impose upon us 
all, though the yoke is not felt. And the question is,—How do 
such men get through the part they play in the show of life, 
when it is clear that the instinct of kind is awfully deficient in 
their nature? When we consider what large differences are 
made in the habitual expression of the human countenance by 
comparatively small varieties in character or even experience, 
it is hard indeed to imagine how men in whom one of the strong- 
est of the primary feelings is deeply wanting (or is in unintel- 
ligible abeyance), can get along without betraying themselves. 
When their story is told, it does not require much moral saga- 
city or psychological penetration to see where the gap or flaw 
in their nature really is,—for example, Wainwright’s character 
in this respect can be read off like large print; but how was it 
that a man like Lamb did not see through him? Blake, who 
at ten years old truly prophesied that a certain engraver would 
live to be hanged, and objected to be apprenticed to him, on 
account of his bad face,—Blake did not see Wainwright as he 
really was. The awful possibilities of ingratitude and wickedness 
that must have been always on the point of breaking into action 
—the stupendous selfishness of the man, the absence of that 
“rooted love” of mankind—these were, of course, latent in a 
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sense, and yet must, one would say, have been patent also. Did 
everybody miss seeing them P 

When a man like Wainwright, or some poor, vain creature 
with far less brains, commits a murder or some act of treachery 
or ingratitude, in which the possible gain to the criminal looks 
too ridiculously small when balanced even against the most 
low-pitched impulses of common friendliness, we are usually 
treated to utterly irrelevant evidence as to character. It is 
nothing to the point, it is not of a feather’s-weight, that a man 
has a reputation for good-temper, was never seen to torture a 
cat, and was not known to carry firearms. That such a man is 
more or less liked, sometimes much liked, by people in general, 
is, indeed, to the point, and it is there the puzzle arises; for 
really, in one of the most important of the particulars 
that add up into manhood, he is little better than a doll, 
while he is, in nine cases out of ten, both vain and greedy, 
—an ominous conjunction in a thin character, especially 
when connected with plausibility of manners. The type of 
character in which the instinct of kind is weak is less 
common in women than in men, and for obvious reasons far 
more difficult to identify in them,—more difficult for men, at 
all events. But, looking at it widely, the want of capacity 
either for strong attachment to a tew—or, for a true, hearty 
gregariousness—is quickly discerned in a woman. Not to dwell 
on Becky Sharp—whose positive and active bad qualities were 
really the most human things about her—let us take the same type 
considerably elevated and improved. What Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu might have come to, if she had had Becky Sharp’s 
early training and ill-fortune, is one question; but it is clear 
that, as it was and in herself, she had the safeguard of con- 
siderable good-nature; to say nothing of the helpful sense of 
security which was natural to a woman with such a clear head. 
It is difficult to speak harshly of so brilliant and sensible a 
creature, the very personification of everything superficially 
attractive in the eighteenth century. But it is no secret that 
she wanted heart. She was capable of governing herself well 
in any relation of life; had a frank desire to see others happy, 
and sometimes throws out hints of a kind of wisdom that is 
never found when there is no core to the character. But she 
was evidently incapable of strong attachment, and sat easy 
even to her numerous intimacies. What a contrast between her 
letters and the heart-full diary of her far from brilliant, though 
intelligent, contemporary at Court, the Countess Cowper 
(“Molly Clavering”’)!| If Lady Mary had been a man, the gap 
or deficiency in her nature would not have been noticed. The 
gap would, in any case, have to be made much larger before 
this absence of the “rooted love” or the strong instinct of 
kind would be likely to lead to baseness like Tito’s, or crimes 
like Wainwright’s, or certain other utterly vain and selfish 
murderers. But perhaps the introduction of poor Lady Mary 
(whose story will, of course, not bear examination) may help to 
put in a clearer light a difficulty in social criticism which every- 
body does not at once lay hold of. Take away her great ability 
and energy, lessen considerably her genuine, though ill-fortified 
good-nature, increase her want of heart, and add a sort of 
feeble-minded adaptability, largely mixed up with vanity and 
greediness, and you have a character which is never far from 
treachery, ingratitude, or murder. This is merely obvious. 
‘The curious point is that such characters play their parts in 
the ordinary human story without being found out till 
they commit some gross act of wickedness, and very 
likely without being really understood even then. It 
seems a poor explanation of this to say that in the hurry of 
life, under the mask of the usual social familiarities, habit and 
imitation go far, and that, to most people, pinchbeck will pass 
for gold. But what other explanation is there? A man with 
a true core of human feeling in him may be a rascal, and the 
theory of a well-known poem of the Laureate’s is that a not 
extraordinarily acute critic can, “ Among the honest shoulders 
« the crowd, Read ‘rascal’ in the motions of his back, And 
Scoundrel’ in the supple-sliding knee” (how wonderfully seen 
and said is all that!) while there are no signs of empty- 
heartedness—even when it is plus rascality—which are certain 
to catch the eyes of men who pass for good judges of character. 





THE GRIEVANCE OF BEING OVER-ESTIMATED. 
IVE a dog a bad name, and hang him,” is a well-known 
: Saying; and the harm done by harsh and ill-natured 
judgments of our fellow-creatures is a theme too trite to need 
expatiating on. But that people are injured also—though 


4 





to a less extent—by the opposite line of action, is a fact that is 
less generally recognised, and one to the consideration of which 
it may not be amiss to devote a short space. To a person of 
ordinary right-mindedness and honourable feeling, there are few 
more detestable sensations than that of being in a false position ; 
yet that is necessarily the situation of any individual whose 
friends and acquaintances persist in attributing to him excel- 
lencies of mind, body, or estate which he does not really 
possess. Great expectations are entertained about him which 
he is unable to fulfil, A burden is laid upon him which 
it is beyond his strength to support. And the hardship 
of it is that when he breaks down under it (as he must in- 
fallibly do, sooner or later), and the error that has been made 
becomes apparent, then those who overrated him are sure to be 
just as much disgusted at his failure as though their mistaken 
estimate of him had been caused by false professions on the 
part of their victim. They feel virtuously indignant at having 
been taken in, and forget that they are themselves the authors 
of the alluring prospectus that has deceived them. Take 
a man of moderate means, who somehow gets the name of 
being a Croesus. People think he is bound to keep open house 
and purse, to subscribe largely to everything under the sun, 
and to launch out into all manner of extravagancies, under 
penalty of being deemed stingy and a miser, if he fall short 
of these expectations. Or, take a soldier, who happens to 
have had some stroke of luck which his friends insist on 
attributing to his extraordinary strategical capacity, in spite of 
his honest disclaimer of any title to such praise. If their puff- 
ing should produce an effect in high quarters, and a position of 
responsibility for which he is unfitted should be entrusted to 
him, disasters will probably ensue for which he will have to bear 
the blame,—and this is hard upon him. Another, again, may 
have abilities not above the average, which have, by accidental 
circumstances, been made unusually prominent, and on that 
account he is credited by every one with superior talents, though 
he himself knows well that he has no more wit or genius than 
other people, and has never aspired to be thought clever. He, 
too, is to be pitied, for he has the constant annoyance of feeling 
that good things are expected from him which he cannot possibly 
supply, and must look forward to the day when his friends, dis- 
covering the delusion under which they have laboured and 
regarding him as an impostor, will very probably turn from him 
with contemptuous dislike. 
“The Centipede was happy, quite, 

Until the Toad, in fun, 

Said, ‘ Pray, which leg goes after which ?’ 

That worked her mind to such a pitch, 


She lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run.” 


There is obviously more than one view that may be taken as to 
the moral inculcated in these lines. Where ignorance is bliss, 
tis folly to be wise, is one possible moral ; the harm of thought- 
less questions and impertinent curiosity, is another ; a gentleman 
for whose opinion we have the utmost respect, has suggested 
the evil of self-consciousness as a third. But, after serious con- 
sideration, we have come to the conclusion that the troubles of 
the centipede were caused by the confidence with which the 
toad attributed to her an amount of self-knowledge which she 
had not got. She found it taken for granted that she should 
understand the proper sequence and proceedings of her own 
legs, and from that moment began to make herself miserable 
with feeble efforts to correspond to that expectation. Some 
people, on finding themselves in this kind of false position, take 
no notice of the too exalted estimation in which they are held, 
and go straight on their way just the same; whereas others, 
like the centipede, are cheated into a half-doubt whether there 
may not, after all, be more in them than they had supposed, 
and torment themselves in vain with feverish endeavours to 
justify the character given them. But both classes alike are 
oppressed by a sense of the disproportion between what is 
expected of them and what they can give, and by the anticipa- 
tion of the scorn and wrath which they will have to endure, 
whenever they shall be found to fall short of their reputation. 
That this is frightfully unjust, is evident; but then the world 
seldom troubles itself much on that score. Its first instinct 
when anything goes wrong, is to lay the blame on any shoulders 
except its own, and it is by no means ready to admit that any 
verdict it may have passed has been an incorrect one. If a mob 
were under the impression that a certain shopkeeper was a 
baker, and were to rush to his shop for bread in time of famine, 
the fact that he was actually a cobbler would hardly save his 
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windows from being smashed when he failed to produce the 
demanded loaves. 

It is, of course, only those who have never acted, like Bill Nye, 
“ with intent to deceive,’ whom we think deserving of sympathy. 
For Tartuffe—that great embodiment of deliberate hypocrisy, to 
whom all the subsequent hypocrites of fiction probably owe 
their origin—we have no pity at all; come what may upon bim, 
it is all his own doing, and he thoroughly deserves punishment. 
But there is all the difference in the world between people who 
wilfully and of their own accord put themselves into a false 
position, and those who get thrust into it entirely by the hands 
of others. Take the case, for instance, of the poverty-stricken 
aristocrat in Don Quixote, who, too proud to let it be supposed 
that he can be in want of food, shows himself in the streets 
“playing the hypocrite” with a toothpick, when he has not 
really eaten anything to require its use. Now supposing this 
aristocrat had met a friend who had intended asking him 
to dinner, but was deterred from doing so because the 
ostentatious display of the toothpick made him believe that 
his friend had already dined, then the latter would have only 
himself to thank for his hunger. But if, on the contrary, he had 
never attempted to disguise his dinnerless condition, and yet 
lost the invitation through the interference of some injudicious 
friend, who chose to uphold the hungry man’s dignity in the 
eyes of the public by talking loudly of “ pheasants from Rome, 
veal from Sorrento, partridges from Moron,” and other of the 
delicacies despised by Sancho Panza, as habitually appearing at 
his friend’s table, then, indeed, the poor man’s fate would be hard. 
In the long-run, no doubt, it almost always comes true that, as 
Cervantes says, “cada uno es hijo de sus obras,”’—a man is 
what he makes himself. But, nevertheless, there is almost sure 
to be some period or other in his life during which he will be 
criticised and treated more according to the idea which his 
friends have formed as to his qualities and capabilities, than 
according to his real merits. And remembering not only this, 
but also how extremely liable our judgments are to err, let us 
beware of ascribing either good or bad rashly to any one; and 
as far as may be possible, let us abstain from judging one another 
needlessly at all. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—<——— 
BACON AND SHAKESPEARE ON VIVISECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ } 

Srr,—I do not remember to have seen any reference to either of 
the above writers in the course of the Vivisection controversy. 
If, as a matter of fact, what they have said on the matter is 
not generally known, it will, perhaps, not be without interest to 
your readers, if I draw their attention to the passages in which 
each of the two great “ masters of those who know ” uttered his 
thoughts on what was then beginning to be a question of the 
day. The fact that both were contemporaries with Harvey, 
whose praises have been lately sung by Professor Owen, as the 
great “father of Vivisection,’ and in whose footsteps the 
studious youth of England are exhorted earnestly to tread, and 
that they may probably, therefore, have known something of 
his methods of study, gives, if I mistake not, a special signifi- 
cance to their utterances. It will be seen that, in citing them, 
I supply each side in the controversy with the authority of a 
great name. I leave it to others to estimate the relative value 
of that authority. 

My first quotation is from the “ Advancement of Learning ” 
(ii., 11). Bacon speaks, almost as the forerunner of Huxley, on 
the advantages of the methods of observation and experiment 
over mere book-knowledge :—“ Certain it is, that unto the deep, 
fruitful, and operative study of many sciences, especially 
Natural Philosophy and Physic, books be not the only instru- 
mentals...... We see, likewise, that some places instituted 
for physic have annexed the commodity of gardens for simples 
of all sorts, and do likewise command the use of dead bodies for 
anatomies.’ So far, of course, he probably speaks only of the 
recognised practice of the College of Physicians and the Barber 
Chyrurgeons’ Hall, as they were under James I., certainly of 
what was done in universities like those of Padua and Bologna. 
There were, however, cravings in Bacon’s mind for something 
more. He noted, after his fashion, the many “ deficiencies” of 
Medicine as a science, and here was one of them. And so, 
further on in the “ Advancement” (II., x. 4), we meet with a 
singularly suggestive passage :— 








“As for the passages and pores, it is trae which was ancientl 

noted, that the more subtle of them appear not in anatomies, Seen 
they are shut and latent in dead bodies, though they be open and 
manifest in live: which being supposed, though the inhumanity of 
anatomia vivorum was by Celsus justly reproved” [human vivisec. 
tion, then, had been practised in the Augustan age], “ yet in regard 
of the great use of this observation, the inquiry needed not by him 
so slightly to have been relinquished altogether, or referred to the 
casual practices of surgery ; but mought have been well diverted upon the 
dissection of beasts alive, which, notwithstanding the dissimilitude of 
of their parts, may sufficiently satisfy this inquiry.” 
Dates are not without their interest here. The “ Advancemen} 
of Learning” was published in A.D. 1605. Two years before 
that date Harvey, who had studied and graduated at Padua, 
had settled in London, and was entered as a candidate at the 
College of Physicians. I have no access, as I write, to Sped- 
ding’s “ Life of Bacon,’ and do not know whether there is any 
actual evidence of intercourse between the two men, but it lieg 
in the nature of things that a man in Bacon’s position, and 
with his inquisitive turn of mind, would be likely to hear of 
Harvey’s arrival, and to seek him out, and learn from him what 
were the foreign methods of scientific study. Internal evidence 
points to the inference that he had made Harvey’s acquaintance. 
between the dates of the two passages I have quoted. 

But there was another mind watching, and with very different 
feelings, the introduction of the new method. Shakespeare may, 
have read the “ Advancement,” or have heard, in his visits to 
London, or when, in 1603, he was at the Earl of Pembroke’s 
seat near Salisbury and performed before James I., of the new 
practices which were beginning to gain ground among men 
of science about the Court. And he was not long before he 
let men know what he thought of them. A scene is introduced 
in Cymbeline (placed by Shakespearean experts at various dates 
between A.D. 1605 and 1610) which cannot have had had any 
other purpose. It comes as Act I., scene 6. The Queen 
has told her doctor, Cornelius, to prepare certain poisons, and. 
these he brings. But he says, as he gives them,— 

‘My conscience bids me ask wherefore you have 
Commanded of me these most poisonous compounds, 
Which are the movers of a languishing end, 
And though slow, deadly.” 
The Queen answers in a tone of injured innocence, and de- 
scribes her love of experimental philosophy almost in the very 
words of Bacon. She has gone so far; may she not go yet 
farther? Can she not be trusted P— 
“‘T wonder, doctor. 
Thou ask’st me such a question. Have I not been 
Thy pupil long? Hast thou not learn’d me how 
To make perfumes? distill? preserve? yea, so, 
That our great king himself doth woo me oft 
For my confections. Having thus far proceeded 
(Unless thou think me devilish), is’t not meet 
That I did amplify my judgment in 
Other conclusions ? I will try the forces 
Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging (but none human), 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their act: and by them gather 
Their several virtues and effects.” 
The plea seemed plausible enough. We have often heard its 
echoes. But Cornelius—or, as I venture to think, the poet- 
prophet of humanity, speaking through Cornelius—is not satis- 
fied with this. He dare not utter all his thoughts, but one word: 
of warning he is compelled to speak,— 
‘“* Your highness 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart.” 
Later on, however, when he is alone, he speaks what he really 
thinks,— 
“T do know her spirit, 
And will not trust one of her malice with 
A drug of such damned nature. Those she has 
Will stupefy and dull the sense awhile: 
Which first, perchance, she’ll prove on cats and dogs, 
Then afterward up higher.” 
Historically, the death of Sir Thomas Overbury, a few years 
later (1613), possibly, also, that of the Prince of Wales (1612), 
furnished a striking illustration of the justice of this forecast as 
to the tendency of the practices of which Shakespeare spoke. I 
am concerned now, however, with the more general truth of the 


law to which he points, with his profound insight into the 


working of man’s nature, as determining their influence on 
character :— 

“ Shall from this practice but make hard your heart.” 
Yes; that was the danger then, and that is the danger now. 
“Passive impressions,” to express the same law in Butler's 
language (“ Analogy,” Part I., ch. 8), “ by being repeated grow 
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weaker.’ The first thrill of. horror at the sight of animal 
suffering is soon conquered, and treated as a mere track of nerve, 
to which the mere humanitarian may attach importance, but 
which the scientific explorer soon learns to disregard. If that 
callousness is balanced by a wide and continuous activity 
in doing good, by self-denying labours for the relief of 
human suffering, it may, as Butler points out, exercise 
no deteriorating influence on the character. But in the 
absence of that compensating influence—and it will not 
be denied that the division of labour in modern science tends 
to place the vivisectional experimentalist outside it, and to 
leave him to his own work—the risk becomes a very serious one. 
The evidence taken before the Commission on Vivisection 
shows, as you have often pointed out, that even men of high 
scientific reputation, Majendie, Bernard, and others, have not 
escaped it. Is it wise to follow Professor Owen’s counsels, as 
given in his speech at Folkestone, and to invite young students 
with unformed characters to enter on this method of investi- 
gation as part of their educational discipline, not for the pur- 
pose of making new discoveries for themselves, but in order to 
verify by their own observation the discoveries which have been 
thus made by others ? 

“Then afterwards, up higher.” Is that, too, a danger 
so remote as to be of no account in the question? Such 
things have been, we know, in the past. The passage in 
Celsus (De Re Medica, I., 5) to which Bacon refers, shows that the 
anatomia vivorum* was not uncommon in the early days of the 
Roman Empire. We have all heard the story of the man of 
science standing by the bed-side of a pauper patient, and say- 
ing to his clinical pupil, “ Fiat experimentum in corpore vili,” 
and of his being met with the unlooked-for and unwelcome 
answer from the sufferer, “ Haud tai vile corpus est, pro quo 
Christus haud dediguatus est mori.” It is, I suppose, a ques- 
tion how far that answer would have seemed more than one of 
the delirautium somnia to many of our living experimentalists, 
how far it would have had any power to stay the operator’s 
hands. And we may venture, I think, to ask on what ground, 
from the stand-point which many of them occupy, it should 
have stayed his hand. If man be only “the cunningest of 
Nature’s clocks,’ why should not the wheels and springs 
of that clock be taken to pieces, in the same way as 
her less cunning workmanship? If the human organism 
has no other origination and no other future than that of 
the ape, why should it not be subjected to like processes 
of inquiry? As yet there are the restraints of law, custom, 
popular feeling, of influences under which the experimentalists 
have grown up, and by which their character has been fashioned, 
even though they now reject and scorn them. But allow for 
the working of the laws of hérédité and development, on which 
the experimentalists themselves lay so much stress, and three 
or four generations may alter the condition of things. We have 
to picture to ourselves a race of men who have inherited the 
callousness which is now acquired by practice, and who carry it 
on to new degrees of hardness, to whom the restraining in- 
fluence of Christianity, theism, altruism, the worship of 
humanity, will be alike among the delusive dreams of the past. 
Why should the Klein or Schiff of the future see more in a 
human infant than in a puppy? Why should he be more 
moved to say, “Oh, the pity of it, the pity of it!” by 
such an infant’s smile, than the scientific vivisector is moved 
now by the wistful, half-human appeal for sympathy which he 
sees, or might see, in the face of a monkey or a dog? He might, 
perhaps, find its cries unpleasant and disturbing, but the logical 
outcome of the principles on which he had been trained, if our 
Medical schools are to be organised after the fashion now recom- 
mended, would lead him to administer cwrari, and “con molto 
amore e pazienza ” to proceed to operate.—I am, Sir, &e., 

EB. H. Puumptre. 
sickley Vicarage, Kent, August 15th. 





* It may, perhaps, be well to give evidence for a statement that may seem 
startling. The words of Celsus, to which Bacon refers, run thus, ‘‘ Incidere 
autem vivoram corpora et crudele et supervacuum est ; mortuorum, discentibus 
necessarium.’’ Bacon clearly interprets the ‘‘ vivorum,”’ “ of living men,”’ and was 
man right in doing so. The sympathies of Celsus were not likely to have 
extended to the lower creatures, and we have independent evidence that human 
vivisection had been practised before his time. Dr. Greenhill (art. “ Physiologia,” 
in Smith’s “Dictionary of Classical Antiquities”’), states that Herophilus and 
Erasistratus were said to have dissected criminals alive in the third century before 
Christ, and, though he charitably suggests a doubt whether the report may not 
have been a distortion of the fact that they dissected human bodies after death, 
the language of Tertullian (“ De Anima,” ehapter 10), shews, at least, what was 
the recognised tradition,—"‘ Herophilus ille medicus, ant lanius, qui sexcentos 
exsecnit nt naturam scrutaretur, qui hominem odit ut nosset.” 





“MARTIN.” 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 

Srr,—Those among your readers whom you have already taught 
to consider cats capable of strong affection will, I think, be 
interested in the following short history, showing the attach- 
ment of a cat, not to a place, nor to a person, but to a whole 
family. A short sketch of his life is necessary to the under- 
standing of his later actions. Born in Martindale, he was 
named “Martin.” He has passed the greater part of his life in 
Edinburgh, but has always accompanied his family in their 
annual migration to the Highlands. 

On the occasion of his first arrival at a shooting lodge, I saw 
plainly why a cat should dislike the trouble of settling in a 
new place. That poor cat had to learn every spot in the 
new house off by heart. Most methodically he did it, beginning 
inside, taking room by room, and testing by personal contact 
the properties of every inch to which he could obtain access. 
The same process was next gone through for the outside of the 
house. Then “Martin” sank into a fatigued but contented 
lethargy for some days, before attacking the problem of the 
outlying buildings and garden. In after years, he knew the 
lodge perfectly, and became so much accustomed to travelling, 
that he would sit on the seat of a railway-carriage as content- 
edly asa dog, to the great amazement of guards and ticket- 
inspectors. He accepted new Highland quarters from time to 
time very composedly, repeating at each new lodge his work of 
learning how the land lay, but with much less diligence and 
excitement than on the first occasion. 

“Martin” understands speech as well as most dogs, and is quite 
as quick in making his own wants known. He shows affection 
to all of us, but has strong preferences. A son of the family, 
who had been eleven months absent, was welcomed back more 
warmly by “ Martin” than by our dog. Immediately on the lad’s 
arrival, while there was still a bustle of cabmen and luggage in 
the hall, the cat sprang up on his neck, curled round it, and 
expressed extreme content, in his sweetest voice and with his 
most languishing manner. When I return after absence, “ Martin” 
and the dog have a race to welcome me. The dog usually wins, 
by sheer rudeness, for which I feel bound to make up to 
“ Martin.” 

Our nurse, Alice, stands unquestionably at the head of the 
list of those to whom he is most devoted. Therefore, when we 
went abroad last year, we believed we had made ample pro- 
vision for “ Martin’s”’ happiness, by sending him with his prime 
favourite to her home in Worcestershire; but on again meeting 
Alice and “ Martin,” after a three months’ absence, we were told 
that he would not so much as speak to his old friend the whole 
time he was away. He would go into the fields and sit 
with her father, he would take up with her mother, but he 
would not forgive Alice herself for taking him away, as he 
thought, from the rest of the family. This was the firm 
belief of the nurse, at which I felt somewhat inclined to smile; 
but the cat’s subsequent behaviour lends strong support to the 
nurse’s views. Immediately on our return, “ Martin” took his old 
friend into favour again. Now comes this year’s experience, 
which has induced me to write the present letter. 

At least a fortnight was occupied in packing up our house, 
before abandoning it for the autumn, and simultaneously with 
the first symptoms of removal, the cat fellill, or rather he would 
eat nothing, and was in extremely low spirits; neither fish nor 
milk would tempt him, and yet there seemed no special ailment 
to account for his condition. We gave him castor-oil, to which 
he opposed no violent resistance. ‘Then we called in a vet., 
who declared there was nothing the matter, but who, nevertheless, 
gave him a ball, and got scratched in the process. The ball did 
no more good than the castor oil,—in fact, the vet. testified 
that the poor cat was empty. He sank to a mere bag of bones 
as the preparations for moving went on, but we did not think 
of connecting the two circumstances, because “ Martin” was well 
known to be an experienced traveller. We were all afraid that 
the cat was dying, and fearing that his nerves might not be in 
a state fitting him to perform his usual exploit of sitting like a 
dog in a railway carriage, we kept him in a covered basket 
during our whole journey to Oban. On our arrival at 
the inn, he was let ont; he showed no surprise, excite- 
ment, or irritation at his confinement. On the contrary, he 
was manifestly much relieved in his mind, and at once ate a 
hearty meal, the first of any kind for a fortnight or more. Next 
day he arrived at our present lodge, which he and we saw for 
the first time. The creature’s delight was most touching. He 
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is a staid old cat now, but he went about beguiling members of 
the family into games of romps, and demeaning himself like a 
kitten. He rolled on his back on the gravel in the sun, and 
purred and quivered with delight in the first ten minutes. Ever 
since then he has had a splendid appetite, and is the happiest, 
cleanest cat in the world. Change of air, some may say, 
enabled him to eat; but this will not explain why a journey 
last year with only one friend should have made him 
miserable, while a journey this year with all his friends 
makes him supremely happy. So far as mere displace- 
ment is conccerned, the circumstances of the two successive 
years were similar; but he resented the journey on the first 
occasion, and rejoiced in a similar journey on the second. The 
only difference lay in the presence or absence of a certain num- 
ber of friends. We, one and all, believe that there is only one 
reasonable explanation of the cat’s conduct. This year he 
nearly pined to death, in dread of a separation similar to that 
which had given him so much pain the year before. No one 
who saw the cat let out at Glenmorven Lodge could ever again 
deny that some cats prefer persons to places, old friends to old 
haunts.—I am, Sir, &c., FP. J. 


LONGER LIFE, OR SLOWER DEATH ? 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ]| 
Srr,—Will you kindly correct an error made as to my name 
in the signature to the letter on “Longer Life, or Slower 
Death ?” in last week’s Spectator, it having been made 
“ Fraynes,” instead of “ Trayner ” ?—I am, Sir, «c., 
F. E. M. Trayver. 


POETRY. 
——+_>——_ 
ABBOTSFORD. 

Anp this is Abbotsford? For this alone 
The mighty Wizard blindly tempted fate, 
Risking his all to reign in feudal state * 
O vanity, that one should sweat and groan 
To call this pitiful domain his own, 
When all the world was his !—that one so great, 
Who at his whim could living men create, 
Should seek a monument in senseless stone ! 
Turn to the hills, turn to that silver ray 
Where, swift and strong as his own buoyant prose, 
Tweed bears his greetings down to fair Melrose ; 
There will you find his spirit reign supreme, 
There will endure, when, sapped by slow decay, 
Yon vulgar toy has vanished like a dream. A. T. 








BOOKS. 


—_—_—_@>———__ 
MR. WARD'S ENGLISH POETS.* 
'T'uEsE two volumes will probably attract more readers than the 
earlier selections. The poets of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries are criticised and illustrated with much variety of 
opinion and ability, and the fact that the critics often differ in 
their judgments serves to make their comments more lively. 
No one who loves poetry and the literary gossip associated with 
our poets will find these pages dull. The volumes are full of 
interest, and at the same time, not wholly free from comments 
which will surprise and possibly irritate the student of our 
poetical literature. Mr. Matthew Arnold, it will be remem- 
bered, touched the chord of controversy in his introduc- 
tion to the work; and in his literary criticisms, as well as 
in the notices of his coadjutors, a note may be occasion- 
ally heard which, in most ears, will sound like a discord, 
—as, for example, when Mr. Swinburne speaks of “ the divine 
right and the godlike duty of tyrannicide.” On the whole, 
however, the impression left by the work now before us in its 
complete form is highly favourable. It is a selection we are 
glad to possess, and shall always be glad to open; and if it fail 
to satisfy the reader—and it ought not to satisfy him—it is fitted, 
by its able criticisms and generally well-chosen illustrations, 
to lead him to study for himself the great poets of his country. 
A selection of this kind is, of course, always open to criticism. 





* The English Poets; Selections, with Critical Introductions by Various Writers, 
and a General Introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by Thomas Humphry 
Ward, M.A. Vol. IIT. ‘* Addison to Blake.”’? Vol. TV. Wordsworth to Dobell.’”’ 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1880, 





ce 
No two men probably think alike on matters poetical, and the 
various writers who supply the introductions to Volumes IIT 
and IV. are about thirty in number. ; 

The first point for comment that strikes us is the somewhat 
arbitrary insertion of certain names supposed to be “ poetically 
considerable,” and the omission of others that have, at least, an 
equal claim to the honour. If Hookham Frere and Mackworth 
Praed deserve a place, why not Canning and Peter Pindar, and 
Horace Smith, and, above all, Thackeray, a greater humourist 
in verse than any of them? If Sydney Dobell and Emily 
Bronté, why not James Montgomery, Christopher North 
Alexander Smith, the once popular “L. E. L.,” and that true, 
but by no means popular poet, Sir Aubrey de Vere? The 
editor was probably compelled to give considerable freedom of 
choice to his contributors; but the work would, we think, have 
been more valuable if that freedom had been abridged, and the 
selection had fulfilled the promise held out in Mr. Arnold’s 
introduction, and comprised no names or poems that may not 
be called “celebrated.” The independence of the criticisms 
no one would desire to limit. 

The age of prose, as it is now customary to call an age once 
signalised by the absurd title of “ Augustan,” receives generous 
—some will say too generous—regard. Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
treatment of Prior, Mr. Pattison’s of Pope, Mr. Saintsbury’s 
of Thomson, Mr. Swinburne’s of Collins, and above all, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s treatment of Gray, supply that fine literary 
criticism—in its charm so near akin to poetry—which will give 
a keener zest to the reader’s pleasure in the study of these poets. 
He will read, too, with curiosity and interest Mr. Courthope’s 
brief notes upon Dr. Johnson, who is said to be the best writer 
of prologues in the language; Professor Dowden’s sympathetic 
words about Oliver Goldsmith, whose special art it has been to 
win something like affection from all his critics; and Mr, 
Gosse’s appreciative comments on Lady Winchelsea, the 
* Ardelia”’ of Pope, a writer well-nigh lost to fame ; but critics, 
no matter how clever and ingenious, will induce few men, unless 
they be professed students, to read the passages selected from 
such small versemen as Dr. Armstrong, William Somerville, 
Mathew Green, and John Dyer. 

In the fourth and final volume of the series, which begins 
with Wordsworth and ends with Sydney Dobell—a compara- 
tively insignificant poet, who might with advantage have given 
place to his brilliant parodist, Aytoun—-there are few names 
we should wish to see omitted; but to some poets, notably to 
Thomas Hood, a little more space, if not more praise, might justly 
have been granted. We cannot think that Hood is adequately 
represented, either as humourist or poet, by “The Bridge of 
Sighs,” “A Parental Ode to My Son,” and “'The Death-bed.” 
To give more pages to Peacock than to Hood is assuredly an 
error. Peacock has his own place in our literature, and a unique 
place it is, but though he wrote clever verses, one may hesitate 
to rank him with the poets of his century. 

And now, without attempting to criticise these volumes at the 
length which they demaud—for this would almost need the fifty 
pages allowed to a Quarterly reviewer—we shall touch lightly 
on a few topics which may be said to force themselves on the 
attention. No one is better fitted than Mr. Dobson to appre- 
ciate the exquisite art of Prior, whose genius as a poet of 
society has never been surpassed. John Wesley thought that 
Prior’s “ Solomon ’”’—a hopelessly dead peem—contained some 
of the finest verses that ever appeared in the English tongue, 
but there can be no doubt that this lively poet’s fame depends 
wholly on his occasional verses. He can tell a story well in 
verse, and unfortunately, though Dr. Johnson would not 
admit it, wrote tales that are grossly offensive; but Prior’s 
special gift was that of a graceful and humorous lyrist, and as 
an epigrammatist Mr. Dobson truly says he is unrivalled in 
England. He gives, however, only two or three specimens of 
his art in this way. Prior, indeed, does not figure largely in 
this collection, but what Mr. Dobson says of him is singularly 
appreciative, and could not be better said :— 

“ However much,” he writes, “one might attempt to define the 
work of Prior, there would always be a something left undefined,—a 
something that animates the whole and yet defies the critic, who 
falls back upon the old, threadbare devices for describing the inde- 
scribable. His is the ‘nameless charm’ of Piron’s epigram, that fugi- 
tive je ne sais quoi of gaiety, of wit, of grace, of audacity, it is im- 
possible to say what, which eludes analysis, as the principle of life 
escapes the anatomist.’’ 

This is true, and yet it is worth observing that this brilliant 
lyrist is also, when he attempts to be solid and serious, one of 
the dullest and most prosaic of poets. 
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There are few English poems that have passed through so 
many editions as Thomson’s “ Seasons,” a singularly original 
poem, full of faults and of beauties, and liked best probably by 
the uncritical reader for its weakest passages. Thomson was 
a friend of Pope, although the two poets had little in common, 
the one looking to Nature for his inspiration, the other to 
Society ; but it is remarkable that Pope's best simile from Nature 
is to be found in an alteration made, with Thomson’s sanction, in 
his episode of Palaemon and Lavinia. Mr. Saintsbury thinks that 
Thomson’s blank verse cannot receive too much commendation, 
which is somewhat startling praise. There are passages in 
“The Seasons” not to be surpassed tor sonorous verse and 
vividness of imagination, but the glaring defects of the work— 
defects of versification and of conception—are at least as 
conspicuous as its beauties. Another once popular but now 
neglected poet also receives generous recognition from Mr. 
Saintsbury. Young is one of the lesser lights in the firmament 
of poetry ; and the “Castle of Indolence,” or even the “ Hymn,” 
with which Thomson closes his ‘“ Seasons,” are more precious 
poetically than the “Night Thoughts” or the “ Last Day.” 
Mr. Saintsbury’s judgment on the Rector of Welwyn is appre- 
ciative and just. He acknowledges the depths to which Young 
sinks, and that hardly any worse poetry has been written than 
his “ Odes.” On the other hand, “If poetry and poets could be 
judged by single lines, there are few, save the highest, who 
could safely challenge comparison with Young. He had an 
astonishing fertility of thought of a certain kind, and a corre- 
sponding fertility of expression.” 

“The Seasons” and the “ Night Thoughts” were the gift- 
books of our grandfathers. They were as much coveted by 
youthful readers eighty years ago,as Mr. Tennyson’s works and 
Mr. Longfellow’s are in our day. Thomson and Young stand 
still upon our shelves, but live no longer in our hearts; their 
power is appreciated by critics, but their once enormous popu- 
larity has departed, never to return. Such is the uncertainty 
of fame !—and yet the tame of the poet is, of all fame, the most 
enduring. 

Dean Stanley, writing of John and Charles Wesley, observes 
that a great critic of our day is said to have held out in one 
hand The Golden Treasury of English Lyrics, and in the other 
The Book of Praise, and to have asked why Mr. Palgrave’s 
selection contains so little that is bad, and Lord Sel- 
borne’s so little that is good. A hymn, it may be replied, 
does not need even for enduring popularity the distinctive 
quality which we term “ poetical.” It must have the ardour and 
earnestness which, in theological phraseology, are known as 
“unction;” it must also have rhythmical movement; but the 
best hymns are indebted far more to deep feeling than to 
imagination or fancy. Dean Stanley writes of the “ uniform 
pedestrian style”? which is, unfortunately, familiar to English 
Churchmen, in the vast mass of the verses contained in Hyinns 
Ancient and Modern, and no doubt his happy phrase applies to 
a large number of those hymns. But we question whether this 
“pedestrian style”? renders them less beautiful or less dear to 
the hearts of Churchmen. The special charm which makes 
some of these hymns instinct with life in every line is due to 
the spirit of devotion rather than to the spirit of poetry. Some- 
times the two combine, and then the strain of the hymn-writer, 
as in the “ Wrestling Jacob” of Charles Wesley, quoted by the 
Dean, is worthy of a great lyric poet. And this allusion to 
lyric poetry reminds us that, in Mr. Swinburne’s judgment, the 
first half of the last century produced in Collins its one, dis- 
tinguished, lyric poet. In this respect Gray, we are told, was 
not worthy to unloose the latchets of his shoes :— 

“The Muse gave birth to Collins ; she did but give suck to Gray. 
Seroter His range of flight was, perhaps, the narrowest, but 
assuredly the highest of his generation. ..... He could put more 
spirit of colour into a single stroke, more breath of music into a 
Single note, than could all the rest of his generation into all the 
labours of their lives.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold’s critical comments on Gray follow 
those of Mr. Swinburne upon Collins. In style and in method 
of thought the contrast between these two critics is remark- 
able. Mr. Arnold has more than once lately adopted what may 
be called an arbitrary mode of criticism, in which he hangs all 
his remarks upon some phrase more or less appropriate. A 
friend of Gray had said that the poet never spoke out, and 
these words form the text of Mr. Arnold’s discourse. He never 
spoke out, because he was born in an age of prose, and to this 
misfortune it was due that he wrote so little, and also that the 
little he did write is not free from the faults of the time. 





“ Still, with whatever drawbacks,” the critic adds, “ Gray is 
alone, or almost alone (for Collins has something of the like 
merit), in his age.” It is pretty evident that Mr. Swinburne 
and Mr. Arnold are far from estimating alike the merits of 
these two great lyrists; but it is fair to add that while Mr. 
Arnold has nothing more to say of Collins, Mr. Swinburne, 
in his large way of writing, celebrates the unassailable and 
sovereign station that Gray holds for all ages to come as an 
elegiac poet. 

The suggestiveness of the comments on the great poets of 
this century, and on some poets that are not great, makes it 
difficult to break off, but this review is already too long. 
Briefly, we may ask the reader to turn to Sir Henry Taylor's 
judicious remarks upon Rogers, Campbell, and Southey, and if 
any one hesitates to accept the magnificent eulogy of Southey, 
who, for his ardent piety, his moral strength, the variety of his 
powers, and the beauty of his life, is pronounced to be, of all 
his contemporaries, the greatest man, it may be well to remem- 
ber that a very similar opinion was expressed by Sara Cole- 
ridge, a woman eminent for her acuteness and sanity of 
judgment. Sir Henry Taylor allows, of course, that in 
Southey’s day there were greater thinkers and greater poets ; 
but the man Southey, although not the author, probably 
deserves the place here assigned to him by his friendly 
critic. Sir Walter Scott is scarcely represented with suffi- 
cient fullness in this selection, but the introduction by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith is a creditable performance. We 
like it far better than his recent biography of Cowper. 
Scott’s manly, clear-sighted nature, his directness, and 
simple representation of nature are not appreciated by 
certain subtly-endowed critics of our day, who prefer 
what is mystical in thought and intricate in expression. 
Shelley, the idol of imaginative souls, had probably a clear 
idea of what he meant by his song; but its lovely music seems 
to have the art, certainly not designed by the poet, of converting 
otherwise sound critics into raving enthusiasts. This “ most 
unspeakable of artists” is treated with comparative moderation 
of judgment by Mr. Myers; but we notice here an inclination 
to carry his criticism to a height which his readers will scarcely 
care to climb with him. His critical aspirations may be, to a 
certain extent, stimulating and noble, but there is a point where 
the mountain mists surround him, and the eye can follow him 
no longer. 

Something we should like to have said of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
masterly criticism of Keats, of the editor’s treatment of Clough, 
of Lord Houghton’s delightful comments upon Landor, and of 
Dean Stanley’s notes on Keble. There is fruitful matter here, 
which the reader will seek for himself. In closing the volumes, 
we must express our regret that they are injured by a few 
glaring misprints. 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS.* 
Tits little volume of ninety-five pages is a very opportune 
publication. Its aim, which it has fulfilled admirably, is to 
give a sort of bird’s-eye view of the influence of the House of 
Lords on the legislation of the country during the last fifty 
years. It is a melancholy and depressing record; and to the 
Hereditary Chamber it ought to be an instructive one. For what 
it amounts to is this,—that during the last half-century the 
House of Lords has exercised, on the whole, a most retarding and 
depressing influence on the legislation of the country. Every 
measure of remedial or reforming legislation, which is now 
universally acknowledged to have been beneficial to the country 
at large, was strenuously opposed, and sometimes repeatedly 
defeated, by the House of Lords. Indeed, it is hardly too much 
to say that, but for the House of Lords, the country would now 
be, in all that constitutes civilised progress, half a century ahead 
of the point which we have now reached. ‘This is a serious 
indictment to bring against one of the Estates of the Realm. 
But, beside this, we wish to call attention to the issues which 
such action as that of the majority of the Peers last week, on the 
question of the Irish Land Bill, tends to force into the arena of 
public discussion. Of course, an hereditary Chamber is a 
political anomaly. It is one of those anomalies which have 
silently and gradually engrafted themselves on the British 
Constitution, and which are necessarily pruned away so soon 
as their presence is generally recognised as an impediment 
to the healthy development of the grand tree to which 
they cling. If the Conservative Peers wish to shield their 


* Tifty Years of the House of Lords. London: Macmillanand Co. 181. 
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Chamber from the axe which hews down unprofitable timber, 
they will do well to obtrude their obstructive veto as 
seldom as possible on the legislation of the House of Commons. 
Their safety lies in their unobtrusiveness. For, tested by prac- 
tical reason, the present constitution of the House of Lords 
is indefensible. This is an age in which all institutions, 
however sacred and venerable, must justify their existence by 
their fruits. The recent action of the House of Lords we shall 
refer to presently. But what is there in the eternal fitness of 
things, to induce us to believe that the first-born son of a British 
Peer should be exceptionally endowed with the genius of legis- 
lative wisdom ? In certain departments of the animal kingdom 
—among bees and wasps, for example—there is a provision, 
there is a reproductive and economic provision for the genera- 
tion of female rulers of the hive. But the researches of 
naturalists have hitherto failed to discover any providential 
method for the production of innate legislators. And in the 
absence of such discovery, how is the hereditary principle in 
legislation to be justified? The eldest son of a British Peer 
may be a dunce; the youngest may be a genius. Why should 
the dunce be thought capable of making wise laws for the 
government of his countrymen, while the genius has no voice 
at allin the legislation of the country, unless some accident 
should procure him a seat in the House of Commons ? 

That is one anomaly, but it is by no means the only anomaly. 
Take the case of the Irish Land Bill. Here is a most complex 
measure, which experienced Members of Parliament find it hard 
to master in all its details. After months of weary labour and 
intellectual toil bestowed upon it by some of the ablest and 
most experienced intellects of the day, it is sent for examination 
and approval to the Hereditary Chamber. The irresponsible chief 
of the majority of that assembly—irresponsible save to public 
opinion—has only to issue a mandate to the Tory Peers to throw 
out the Bill, and all the labours of the Representatives of the 
people are liable to be cast to the winds, in a moment of petu- 
lance or unreflecting resentment. Beardless striplings from the 
universities, from barracks, and from clubs, who know nothing 
abont the question in debate, hurry to the House of Lords to vote 
as they are told by the leader of the Tory Party, and thus the 
vote of a Sub-Lieutenant in the Guards is as potent as that 
of Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury. It may be said, by way 
of retort, that there is no safeguard against boobies in the House 
of Commons. And that is true in a sense. There is no secure 
recipe for the election of wise Members of the House of Com- 
mons. Perfection is unattainable in human affairs. But if 
foolish representatives are sent to Parliament, the people have 
themselves alone to blame; and, in point of fact, foolish 
Members of the House of Commons are under the restraint, and 
greatly feel the restraint, of their constituencies. Moreover, a 
Member of the House of Commons, unless he is an incurable 
dunce, cannot help learning something of the needs of his 
country and the best methods of meeting them. For he is 
obliged to attend the debates of the House of Commons, and to 
take an active part in its work. A Peer is under no such obliga- 
tion. He is no more bound to know anything whatever about 
the question on which he is going to vote, and which his 
vote may absolutely decide, than if he were the denizen of a 
distant planet. Can any reflecting man believe that such an 
anomaly as this is likely to stand the ordeal of a crucial dis- 

_cussion after any catastrophe due to the rash action and hot 
temper of the Peers ? 

One of the meritorious functions claimed for the House 
of Lords is that of checking the rash legislation of the 
House of Commons. The partisans of this theory forget 
that the House of Lords never discharges this function 
except when the Liberals happen to be in office. Whenever 
the Tories chance to be in power, the House of Lords are 
reduced to the humble duty of ratifying the resolves of the 
Ministry of the day. We have had striking illustrations of this 
fact in recent times. The Reform Bill of 1867 was extremely 
distasteful to the Conservative Peers; yet they attempted to 
put no check upon what the great majority of them regarded as 
very rash legislation, and what their Leader described as “a leap 
in thedark.” Intruth, the claim of the House of Lords to revise 
and amend, and, if need be, reject, the legislative work of the 
House of Commons, is really a claim to rule the country in 
opposition, as well as in office. “The House of Lords may be 
regarded as essentially and permanently a Tory Assembly. It 
can always number three to one against the Liberals. 

If, therefore, the House of Commons is liable to be controlled 








ee : 
and to have its work marred or frustrated by the House of 


Lords, this means that the Tories are to be the perpetual rulers 
of this country ; they are to do what they like when they are in 
a majority in the House of Commons, and when they are in a 
minority in that Chamber they are to rule the country through 
the House of Lords. To place that outrageous pretension 
plainly before the country would ensure the speedy reconstruc. 
tion of the House of Lords. The timely surrender of the Lords 
on the Irish Land Bill has postponed for the present a contro. 
versy which is certain to become a practical one on the first 
occasion on which the Chamber of Peers takes the responsi- 
bility of rejecting or mutilating a measure of first-rate import- 
ance sent up to it from the Commons. 

The little volume which is the text of these observations is 
divided into seven chapters, dealing respectively with the 
influence of the House of Lords during the last fifty years on 
the Irish Land Question; the government of Ireland; the 
Irish Roman Catholics; Parliamentary reform; religious 
equality ; municipal and educational reform; and questions of 
legal, social, and industrial import. The pages of Hansard 
show that on all these questions the Hereditary Chamber has 
inflicted the evil of disastrous delays on the country. The 
conduct of the House of Lords on the subject of land reform in 
Ireland,—which only a week ago threatened the wreck of a 
great healing measure,—is particularly instructive at this 
moment. The book is tersely and lucidly written, and we can 
cordially recommend it to the reading public in general, and 
to the House of Lords in particular. 





THE CAMPAIGNS IN AFGHANISTAN.* 

Ir was only to be expected that the recent campaigns in 
Afghanistan would produce a literature of their own; but so 
far it must be admitted that very little has been added to the 
stock of our knowledge of the country, whether it be geogra- 
phical, or historical, or political, by those who have, up to the 
present, attempted to describe any particular portion of the 
late war. Nor will either of the two works which lie before us 
assist in any great degree towards removing this reproach. Their 
readers will have, we are afraid, as much reason to complain 
of the dullness of the narrative, as those who turn to these 
pages for fresh information will have to grumble at its dearth. 
Nor can it be maintained that it is the subject which is to 
blame. The recent campaigns in Afghanistan were marked by 
many striking and picturesque features, and whatever else 
their historian may have to complain of, it will hardly be of 
the monotony of his subject. All the old vicissitudes of fortune 
which are associated with the idea of warfare in that country 
were present ; the victory of one month blurred by the defeat 
of another, and then its glories restored by some further success. 
A people, to all appearance cowed and subjected, suddenly 
cast aside its lethargy, and produced a host of warriors and 
bitter foes; and in face of this national uprising, an “ in- 
vincible army ” was obliged to seek shelter behind the ramparts 
of its cantonments, until superior discipline and weapous 
regained its lost supremacy ; while, to enhance the tragic effect of 
the drama, there stand out from the canvas such startling inci- 
dents as the massacre at the Cabul Residency and the rout of 
Maiwand, on the one side, and on the other, the close of the 
long and varied career of the Ameer Shere Ali, and the misfor- 
tunes of his son and successor, Yakoob Khan. Assuredly, when 
some future Kaye comes to deal with the third of our Afghan 
wars as a complete episode in Anglo-Indian affairs, he will have 
no reason to complain of want of interest in his theme. 

Major Colquhoun’s volume deals solely with events in the 
Khurum Valley between the months of November, 1878, and 
July, 1879, that is, with General Roberts’s first campaign. 
Although that gallant commander managed even then to attract 
quite as much of the public attention to his operations as 
either of the senior officers, Sir Samuel Browne and Sir Donald 
Stewart, did to theirs at Jellalabad and Candahar, the influence 
of the operations in the Khurum on the final result of the war 
was, on this occasion, only local, and the interest that has sur- 
vived this interval of time is now very slight. The only event 
of any durable importance that marked this first appearance of 
Sir Frederick Roberts as an independent commander in the field 
was the attack on the Peiwar Kotal, and when to this are added 





* With the Kurum Field Force, 1878-9. By Major J. A. S. Colquhoun, RA. 
With Illustrations. London: W. H. Allenand Co, 1881. 

Kurum, Kabul, and Kandahayr; being a Brief Record of Impressions in Thiee 
Campaigns under General Roberts. By Charles Gray Robertson, Lieutenant, 8th 
Regiment. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1881. 
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the surprise of a detachment in the Chapri defile and the 
expedition into Khost, the three events of any import. 
ance have been named. By the aid of official reports and 
military details that appertain rather to the regimental re- 
cords than to a work of general literature, Major Colquhoun 
has produced a volume of some four hundred pages, which, 
supplemented by maps, plans, and illustrations, gives a very 
full and detailed account of the first campaign in the 
Khurum Valley. We shall not be wronging Major Colquhoun, 
if we take him at his best, and devote our attention solely 
to his account of the battle of the Peiwar Kotal, the first and, 
indeed, the only regular encounter of the earliest of the late 
campaigns in Afghanistan. The Peiwar Kotal and the adjoining 
pass of the Spingawi form the first great natural barrier—to be 
succeeded by the still more formidable Shutargurdan—in the 
path of an army marching up the Khurum Valley. It was 
here, in the early winter of 1878-9, that a portion of Shere 
Ali’s army had taken its stand, in a well-chosen position, which 
had been strengthened to some extent by art. The Afghans 
also disposed of a very considerable force of artillery, and that 
their skill in its direction was not insignificant may be per- 
ceived from the fact of there having been rumours among our 
troops that the Afghan guns were directed by Russians. It 
was to attack this position that General Roberts laid his plans 
on December Ist. The object of our General was, by means 
of a night-march on the Spingawi road, to reach the flank 
of the Kotal; and then, by an attack from two directions, 
and by a demonstration along their line of retreat, to 
drive the Afghans out of their position. Major Colquhoun 
gives a clear and valuable account of the night-march of the 
force, personally commanded by General Roberts, to which the 
turning movement was entrusted ; and of this particular action, 
Major Colquhoun’s description will probably remain the fullest 
and most detailed we shall possess. Major Colquhoun prefaces 
his narrative of the action with the following, to some extent 
‘conjectural, remarks on what the Afghans were doing :— 

“Tf we could have looked behind the wall of rock that rose in our 
front, we should have seen that the enemy also had received their 
reinforcements, four regiments of infantry, with a mountain battery, 
and on their side, too, were meditating an attack on the camp; but 
though they had the will, by not attacking on the night of the 1st, 
but postponing the assault to the 2nd, they lost their opportunity for 
ever. Their reinforcements may have been tired, and probably were, 
as the garrisons of the Peiwar and Spingawi Kotals were not very much 
onthe alert on the morning of December 2nd; but whatever may 
have been the cause of the delay, whether obligatory or merely arising 
from the Asiatic habit of procrastination, it was fatal to the 
Afghans.” 

With the following quotation, summing up his views on the 
action, we may bring to a conclusion our remarks on Major 
Colquhoun’s volume :— 

“In the battle of the Peiwar, the Afghans had every advantage in 
their favour, as the only point—excepting, of course, the leadership 
and the discipline of our men—in which the superiority might have 
been on our side, was nullified by the conditions of the fight. Our 
long-range artillery could have but little effect on their position, 
while our rifles in close fighting were but slightly superior to the 
Enfield rifles opposed to them, except in the matter of breech-loading. 
They had the knowledge of the ground, in which we were deficient ; 
they had their own discipline, which was good, as they obeyed their 
leaders, who showed them the way to attack; they were defending 
their own country, and they had ample provisions and ammunition 
to continue the fight for many a day ; but with all these advantages 
in their favour, and their superiority in numbers, they could not 
stand against the onset of our troops at the Spingawi, and thus gave 
us the key of the position, from which we could operate on their 
flank and rear.” 

Lieutenant Robertson’s book is of a different character to 
that of Major Colquhoun, in that it does not pretend to give a 
detailed account of any particular portion of the war, but rather 
a brief summary of the whole of the operations in Afghanistan. 
It is, indeed, the more interesting, because it was Lieutenant 
Robertson’s good-fortune to serve under General Roberts 
during the whole of his three campaigns, in the Khurum 
Valley, in the march on and occupation of Cabul, and in the 
crowning victory of Candahar. Lieutenant Robertson writes 
with considerable brightness of the scenes of war through which 
he passed, but it must be confessed that he tells us nothing 
which the newspaper correspondents have not already narrated. 
And yet we feel quite sure that the freshness of this young 
officer’s volume will prove much more attractive to the general 
reader than the somewhat prolix and certainly prosaic work of 
his senior. Lieutenant Robertson is at his best when describ- 
ing the fighting on the heights above Cabul, and the subsequent 
shutting-up of our army in Sherpore. Of the events of that 





memorable fortnight, which naturally raised grave feelings of 
anxiety among us at home, he gives, on the whole, an intelligent 
and consecutive history, but if we pass over the fierce combats. 
for the possession of the Asmai Hills and the Takht-i-Shah, it is: 
simply that we may be able to draw attention to a forgotten 
episode in the beleaguerment of our fcrce. It will be remembered. 
that a brigade of troops, under the command of Brigadier 
Charles Gough, was hastily collected and sent forward from 
Jellalabad ; but being without cavalry, General Roberts sent out 
the 12th Bengal Lancers to join hands with it :— 


** As soon as the moon was down, before the faintest streak of dawn- 
appeared, the Sowars rode forth on their perilous errand. The gates 
of Sherpur had hardly closed behind them when the enemy took 
alarm and opened fire. Pressing on, they came to a deep water-cut ; 
the banks were slippery, and the horses plunged and floundered about 
in a pitiful fashion. For half an hour the splashing and trampling 
attracted the enemy’s fire. Some half-a-dozen men who were dis- 
mounted had to be left to find their way back through the sentries to 
Sherpur; but the squadrons were unbroken, and kept steadily om 
their wa This triumph of discipline and skill, in the face 
of the darkness and uncertainty, the perils and exposure, of that night,. 
was as a sign to mark the time when our troubles were at an end. 
The hours of Mahommed Jan’s greatness were numbered.” 


ee ee aes 


In closing our notice of these the latest works on Afghanistan, 
we cannot refrain from quoting the following excellent advice 
of the younger writer :—“ There are two ways of treating risings 
in Afghanistan,—to stamp out the flames wherever they appear,. 
or to wait coolly to see if they will ever reach you. Either 
course, followed out with the persistence and indifference of fate, 
will probably cow Asiatics into submission.” The former, we 
may, however, remark, is well-nigh impossible, and the attempt 
to adopt that plan has often led to misfortune. But the latter, 
although the true way, is scarcely more feasible in a practical 
sense, and then only with a resolute commander and seasoned 
troops. 





“A LOST CAUSE.”* 

TuERE is probably not one person in a thousand who does not 
occasionally long for a novel to read. ‘The idler who is con- 
demned to solitude at afternoon tea finds company in the 
newest importation from Mudie’s. The worker, whether wearied 
with office-hours, with brain-work, or with the humbler house- 
maid’s broom, is glad of an hour’s change of scene. No need 
to stir from his own fireside in search of it. Armies of light- 
armed warriors are ready to fight on his side in the great battle 
against ennui. Some of them, indeed, prove traitors, and must. 
be turned out of the service at once. They are things in book- 
shapes, but no more to be accounted true books than ledgers, or 
(teste Elia) any of those “ works which no gentleman’s library 
should be without.” But how do we choose our allies, by 
their authors, or by their names? Every reader turns gladly 
to a new work by a favourite writer; he is sure to bring us 
change, even if he only takes us for an hour into the lives of 
common-place people, who might be living over the way. And’ 
if he turns out dull, if his brain for once has lost its cunning, 
then, at least, he has provided his reader with a grievance, 
which is a better thing than no amusement at all. But whew 
a new name stands on the title-page, it tells the reader nothing. 
The title of most novels, too, is like the name of an unknowr 
writer, in that it gives very little idea of the nature of the 
volumes that it heads. A Lost Cause is the heading of the 
three volumes now to be considered, but the words do not stand’ 
alone; the reader is further informed that they contain a story 
of the last rebellion in Poland. And so,in a certain sense, 
they do, yet the title is something of a delusion. The 
story is not framed in a foreign scene; it visits Poland only 
for avery few chapters in the lastvolume. All the other events 
take place in London and its neighbourhood, and though most. 
of the chief actors in the tale are concerned in Polish politics, 
the deliverance of that unhappy country is by no means the 
master-passion of any one of the principal characters. Countess. 
Woronzow, indeed, supposes it to be hers, and for years finds 
the excitement in political plottings which some fashionable 
ladies seek in bartering votes for charities. But when, at the 
beginning of the third volume, she finds herself decidedly in 
love, as well as free to marry whom she will, “a change comes 
o’er the spirit of her dream.’ Her lover has taken up the cause 
of Poland for her sake, and when the time for action comes she 
would right gladly keep him safe at home, and even tries to 
persuade him to give up the venture. She thus descends from 
the heroic type she is meant to represent. 





* A Lost Cause. By W. W. Aldred. London: Allen and Co. 
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The story is told in a connected manner, and with some 
spirit, but it rather falls between two stools. It is not, and is 
not meant to be, a novel of ordinary society. No one who is 
not a full-blown heroine of romance has the slightest right to be 
drugged with poison taken out of a ring ata party in London in 
1862. After such an adventure, life would certainly need a strong 
flavour of conspiracy to keep it from appearing very dull indeed. 
No amount of beautiful dresses could suffice for the purpose. The 
Countess had evidently a very large wardrobe, and went into gay, 
if rather mixed society. But her principles were better fitted for 
the said mixed society than for a heroine, whether of romance or of 
real life. Shehas afriend named Lucy Golding, who is engaged toa 
young diplomatic attaché, with irreproachable character and boots. 
But Lucy unfortunately ficds herself in love with a handsome 
Polish Count, whom the Countess also admires. The latter would 
willingly nip her own budding attachment to the said Count, to 
secure Lucy’s happiness; but she will not let Lucy break off 
her engagement, because she would be left in the lurch if she 
did so, and then found that the Count did not care about her. 
This is more prudent than romantic; and no one seems ever to 
consider how hard it is on Gus Fipps, the attaché; or to think 
it any slur on Lucy’s character, that she should try to be “on 
with the new love” before she is off with the old. Lucy ulti- 
mately marries her old love, who behaves very well to her 
throughout, being, in fact, the most romantic character in the 
book, in spite of his dapper appearance and irreproachable 
boots. The Countess herself marries the handsome Count, and 
follows him to Poland, where she is struck with sorrow at all 
the misery caused by the insurrection, for which she had plotted. 
We leave her a young, widowed mother. There is plenty of inci- 
dent in the book, and the story never flags, but it is kept going 
at times by very unpleasant means. The introduction of Mrs. 
Price, a shallow, married flirt, who ends in a divorce court, and 
the complications that arise from her vagaries, are vulgar and 
disagreeable, besides being quite unnecessary. The two chief 
wants in the book are high-principled actors and pointed style 
in the writer. The conversations especially are garnished with 
far too many “ohs!” “ahs!” and “ wells!” The book will probably 
find readers, and they may gain some amusement from its pages, 
but they will hardly improve either their English or their prin- 
ciples from their familiarity with it. 


PERUVIAN BARK.* 
“* REPLENISH the earth, and subdue it: every tree in which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed, to you it shall be for meat.” From 
far off down the ages comes the echo of the voice which spoke 
through the Hebrew seer, and comes to us with all the freshness 
of a new message, as we close the utterly prosaic pages before 
us. Mr. Clements Markham has laboured long, earnestly, and 
successfully at his difficult task, and before attempting to follow 
him in his researches, we would state briefly what that task has 
been, and what has been accomplished. Mr. Markham set before 
himself no less an object than the introduction of the cultivation 
of Peruviau-bark trees on an extensive scale into British India 
and Ceylon. The object he had most at heart, undoubtedly, 
was to supply in the very heart of fever districts “a cheap and 
efficacious febrifuge to the people of India;” but his scheme 
has succeeded beyond, not his own hope probably, but certainly 
beyond the wildest expectations of onlookers. The enterprise, 
begun twenty years ago, has for observable result that there 
are now 847 acres under chinchona cultivation in the Govern- 
ment plantations on the Nilgiri Hills, besides 4,000 acres of 
private plantations on the Nilgiri, in Wainad, Coorg, and 
other hill districts of Southern India. In British Sikkim, 
the Government chinchona plantations cover an area of 
2,242 acres. The annual bark crop from the Government 
plantations of British India alone is already 490,0001b. In 
Ceylon, 5,578 acres were under chinchona cultivation in 1877. 
In 1879-80, the quantity of bark sold in the London market 
from British India and Ceylon was 1,172,000 lb. The labourers, 
who, with desperate toil and herculean energy, have given to the 
millions of India the trees which are emphatically for the heal- 
ing of the nations, have deserved more recognition than their 
services have as yet met with,—but of this more by-and-by ; at 
present, we will follow Mr. Markham for a moment in his 
earlier wanderings, while collecting chinchona plants and seeds 
in South America. His narrative, though stiff as a Blue-book 
(the reader who opens it at random will assuredly believe it to 





* A Popular Account of the Introduction of Chinchona Cultivation into British 
India. By Clements R. Markham, C.B.,F.R.S. London: John Murray. 1880 





be stuffed with dry statistics), is full of interesting matter, 
Before entering upon the narrative of his search, Mr. Markham 
pauses to give an account of the early use of the plants he 
secks, and the origin of the name now applied to them. He 
tells us the Indians, though probably aware of the fever-healing 
virtues of their Peruvian bark, were prejudiced against its use. 
There is some evidence that European travellers were healed 
by it as early as the year 1600, and it was in 1638, more than 
seventy years after the conquest of Peru, that the Countess of 
Chinchona, wife of the Spanish Viceroy of Peru, “lay sick of 
an intermittent fever in the palace of Lima.” It was this same 
Count and Countess of Chinchona, remarks Mr. Markham, who 
at an earlier date entertained Prince Charles and the Duke 
of Buckingham at the alcazar of Segovia. Subsequently, when 
appointed to the government of Peru, the great event of their 
viceroyalty was the cure of the Countess of Chinchona of a 
tertian fever by the use of Peruvian bark. The Countess 
returned to Spain (we are still quoting from Mr. Mark- 
ham’s account) in 1640, and brought with her a supply of 
the “quina” bark which had worked her own cure, determined 
to use it for the sufferers from tertian ague on her father’s and 
husband’s estates,” in the fertile but unhealthy vegas of the 
Tagus, the Tarama, and the Tajuna.” The powder was long 
known as “the Countess’s Powder” (Pulvis Cometisse), and 
Linnzeus in her honour called it by her title. The Jesuits 
appear to have been the great promoters of the further intro- 
duction of the bark into Europe, and the new medicine shared 
the fate of all medical or other innovations. A storm of pre- 
judice was raised, ‘ it would kill more than it would cure,’—may 
be taken as a rough estimate of conservative thought concern- 
ing it in the seventeenth century, while even those who admitted 
its efficacy and valued it as a boon were profoundly ignorant 
of the tree from which it was taken. This being so, we confess 
we turned with considerable curiosity to the next chapter, in 
which we learn how the people of Europe really became first 
acquainted with the chinchona trees. Mr. Markham tells us 
the first description of the quinquina tree is due to the 
memorable French expedition to South America which, 
on May 16th, 1735, sailed from Rochelle, to measure an 
are of the meridian near Quito, and thus determine the 
shape of the earth. MM. De la Condamine and the botanist 
Joseph de Jussieu were amongst the principal members 
of the expedition. Both made laborious efforts to collect 
and take home young plants, but the fate which for some in- 
scrutable reasons attends so many early efforts befell theirs. 
The plants La Condamine had for eight months preserved with 
loving care were washed from the deck of his little vessel by a 
wave, and Jussieu, “ after fifteen years of laborious work, was 
robbed of his large collection of plants by a servant at Buenos 
Ayres, who believed that the boxes contained money.” Poor 
Jussieu! the blow struck him heavily, and he returned to 
France deprived of reason. But glancing over the narrative 
of his work, we notice that “he was the first botanist who 
examined and sent home specimens of the coca plant, the 
beloved narcotic of the Peruvian Indian.” Further on, Mr. 
Markham devotes a chapter to the history of the cultivation of 
the coca, a chapter which seems to the present writer full of 
interest. Mr. Markham states that the coca leaf is to 
the Peruvian Indian what betel is to the Hindu, kava to 
the South Sea Islander, and tobacco to the rest of man- 
kind. So much, perhaps, was already pretty generally 
known ; but we imagine that, at least outside a very limited 
medical circle, it was not known that “its use pro- 
duces invigorating effects which are not possessed by the 
other stimulants.”” While reading carefully the history of 
the marvellous virtues of this plant given by Mr. Markham, 
the present writer came accidentally across a recent prescrip- 
tion, in which a preparation of it was given in minimum doses, 
the efficacy of which was tested, with good result, on headache 
caused by mental worry. On further inquiry, we found its use 
was the subject of careful consideration and even administra- 
tion amongst some of our ablest physicians. The Peruvians, 
says our author, look on it with feelings of superstitious vener- 
ation, and the old Incas sacrificed it to the Sun. The plant can 
be cultivated from 5,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of the sea ; 
but we have no space to follow the interesting details of its 
cultivation, we can only add Mr. Markham’s testimony to its 
medicinal use. He says :— Applied externally, coca moderates 
the rheumatic pains caused by cold, and cures headache. 
When used to excess, it is, like everything else, prejudicial to 
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health; yet, of all narcotics used by man, coca is the least 
injurious, and the most soothing and invigorating.” And he 
adds, “I chewed coca, not constantly, but very frequently, from 
the day of my departure from Sandia, and besides the agree- 
able, soothing feeling it produced, I found that I could endure 
long abstinence from food with less inconvenience than I should 
otherwise have felt, and it enabled me to ascend precipitous 
mountain sides with a feeling of lightness and elasticity, and 
without losing breath.” 

But we have left ourselves small space to touch on what, after 
all, is really the subject-matter of the work before us,—the 
author’s labours in the, as it has proved, successful attempt to 
introduce the cultivation of chinchona trees into British India. 
The work, as he tells us, was accompanied by this difficulty, 
from which similar undertakings have been free,—the plant to be 
transplanted had never been cultivated. ‘ When tea was intro- 
duced into the Himalayan districts, it had been a cultivated 
plant in China for ages, and experienced Chinese cultivators 
came with it, but the chinchona had remained a wild forest- 
tree.” In 1852, the proposal to introduce chinchona plants 
into India was made officially. In 1852, and again in May; 
1853, Dr. Boyle drew up a long and valuable report on the sub- 
ject; and at the same moment Mr. Markham was actually ex- 
ploring some of the chinchona forests of Peru, in ignorance of 
any desire on the part of the Indian Government to procure chin- 
chona plants, and his objects, he tells us, were of an antiquarian 
and ethnological character. But the subject of chinchona culti- 
vation being in 1859 brought under his notice by Mr. Henry 
Deedes, of the India Office, he gave the subject due considera- 
tion, saw the inestimable benefit that might be conferred on 
India and the world generally, and resolved to undertake its 
execution. Mr. Markham was, indeed, well qualified for the 
gigantic task he set himself. He knew the region, the people, 
and their languages, and having to consider whether the under- 
taking should be a private or a Government one, he wisely, 
as we think, submitted his proposal to Lord Stanley, then, in 
1859, First Secretary of State for India, and was entrusted with 
the commission he executed so thoroughly, namely, to introduce 
chinchona cultivation into India. The plan for which he 
applied for sanction was as follows :— 

-“To make a collection of plants and seeds of all the chinchons 
known to commerce, through the instrumentality of qualified agents. 
This would entail the despatch of five agents; to Bolivia or Caravaya 
for the Calisaya plants, to Huanucoin Peru for the grey barks, to 
Loxa in Ecuador for the brown barks, to Huaranda in Ecuador for 
the red barks, and to Popayan for the Colombian barks. ‘These five 
agents were to work simultaneously under my general superintend- 
ence, and a special steamer was to be supplied to convey the collec- 
tions of plants and seeds from the five ports of Islay, Callao, Payta, 
Guayaquil, and Buenaventura, direct to India across the Pacific 
Ocean. If the scheme failed at one or more points—which, consider- 
ing the enormous difficulties, was quite probable—my plan was to 


repeat the work in the next season, and, if necessary, in the next and 
the next, until complete success was secured.” 


He adds subsequently :— 


“The measures which I thought necessary from the first, and 
which I have since continuously striven to bring to perfection, were : 
—1. The introduction into India of all chinchona species known to 
commerce, because it was uncertain which would eventually prove to 
be best adapted for cultivation in the new country. Even species 
which do not yield quinine were collected, because the other chin- 
chona alkaloids also possess febrifuge virtues. 2. The establishment 
of Government plantations wherever suitable sites could be found in 
India, to form centres for the distribution of plants and seeds, and 
for ascertaining the best methods of cultivation. 3. The manufac- 
ture, in India, of a form of the febrifuge combining, in the highest 
attainable degree, efficacy and cheapness; so that there may be 
abundant supplies within reach of all classes of the people.” 

Mr. Markham was eminently happy in the fellow-labourers 
who assisted him in his huge work; through lands every- 
where bright with flowers, amid magnificent mountain 
scenery, they found the primeval chinchona trees; it was no 
easy, summer day’s task. In dense forests, on the verge of 
giddy precipices, with hornets stinging, ground choked with 
creepers and fallen masses of twisted bamboo, they steadily, for 
many a day, fought their way, and the record of their work is 
well worth reading. Their collection was made at last; but 
their work did not go on undisturbed by vexatious interrup- 
tions, even danger of arrest from local magnates, though 
carried on with the free permission of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment; and probably, no one who has not personally assisted 
at such a task knows the infinite labour and care required to 
transport in safety a large mass of plants, seeds, and seedlings 
from one country to another. In April, 1860, Mr. Markham com- 
menced his work; in February, 1878, he is able to record that his 





original plan had been carried out in its entirety, and the species 
of the five regions whence the barks of commerce are derived 
were converted from a wild to a cultivated state, and brought 
together in the plantations of British India,—the health-giving 
trees into the land which numbers “a million and a half of 
deaths from fever annually.” At least half these deaths may, 
says Mr. Markham, be prevented by putting some cheap form 
of the chinchona alkaloids into every pansari’s shop in the 
country, and thus countless multitudes be saved from death or 
grievous suffering. It remains but to add, in this brief, imperfect 
sketch of Mr. Markham’s work, to which we can but call atten- 
tion, that the English Government, with the short-sighted neglig- 
ence which but too often accompanies its sanction to scientific 
research, has left unrecognised and unrewarded many of Mr. 
Markham’s most able fellow-helpers,—men who risked, not only 
their lives, but what was, perhaps, more valuable, permanently 
their health and strength in the undertaking ; while the justifica- 
tion for such negligence is certainly not to be found even in 
the market value of the work accomplished, since we find “on 
the Nilgiris the whole expenditure has been repaid with interest 
by the sale of bark in the London market, and the Government 
is now deriving large profits of many thousands a year from 
bark harvests.” 


BRYANT, MOORE, AND LOVER.* 

Ir the reader observes that Lord Beaconsfield’s curious phrase, 
** Men of light and leading,” is misapplied when used as a motto 
for these biographies, we shall not be inclined to dispute the 
question with him. Neither Moore nor Lover is a man who 
stands out before mankind as aluminary and a leader. Bryant, 
the venerable patriarch of American poetry, occupies, perhaps, 
a more prominent position than either, not because he was a 
man of extraordinary power, but because he was accounted “ the 
most distinguished and most universally honoured citizen of the 
United States,” and, as Mr. Symington justly observes, “ had 
a large share both in originating and elevating its literature, 
and in shaping the course of its politics.” Bryant’s character 
was more weighty than his genius, but as a poet he was for- 
tunate in being born before the poetical literature of his 
country had any well-defined existence. Bryant has been 
dead about four years, but his poetical life commenced 
in the early years of the century, for he had produced 
a volume of verse before Sir Walter Scott began his career 
as a novelist, and Mr. Longfellow, the most popular of 
American poets, who published his Voices of the Night forty 
years ago, regards Bryant as his master. Bryant was, indeed, 
eminent, not only for his genius and high attainments, but for 
his moral qualities. His character in all the relations of life 
was eminently noble, and as a poet, he never “ profaned the 
God-given strength.” 

The story of his life is well told by Mr. Symington, who 
appears to have been personally acquainted with him. Like 
Mr. Tennyson, he began his poetic career while a youth, and 
like our Poet-Laureate, proved that in old age he still possessed 
the incommunicable gift. ‘Thanatopsis” was written in his 
eighteenth year, and in his eighty-fourth year he published his 
“ Ode” in honour of Washington’s birthday. We do‘not think 
this “Ode” deserves the epithet of “noble” bestowed on it 
by the biographer. It appeared in the Sunday-School Times: 
and sounds just a little like a hymn by Dr. Watts, but it is 
interesting, as the last song of the poet. Washington’s birth- 
day was on February 22nd, and after saying that no month 
has a prouder day since this chill season brings round the 
morn,— 





“When, greatest of the sons of men, 
Our glorious Washington was born,” 


the aged poet adds,— 
‘Lo, where, beneath an icy shield, 
Calmly the mighty Hudson flows! 
By snow-clad fell and frozen field, 
Broadening the lordly river goes, 


The wildest storm that sweeps through space, 
And rends the oak with sudden force, 

Can raise no ripple on his face, 
Or slacken his majestic course. 


Thus ’mid the wreck of thrones, shall live 
Unmarred, undimmed, our hero’s fame, 

And years succeeding years shall give 
Increase of honours to his name.” 





* Men of Light and Leading. ‘Thomas Moore, the Poet, his Life and Works,” 
by Andrew James Symington. ‘‘ Samuel Lover: a Biographical Sketch, with 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence,”” by Andrew James Symington. 
“ William C. Bryant: a Biographical Sketch, with Selections from his Poems 
and other Writings,” by Andrew James Symington. Edinburgh: Blackie and Sou. 
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Like Mr. Longfellow, but perhaps in a lesser degree, Bryant 
owed much to culture and travel. Six times he went to Europe, 
and his journeys were not confined to that continent, for he 
visited the West Indies, and also made a tour through the Holy 
Land. With England and Scotland, too, he was familiar, and 
in his own land he was a great traveller. How far the know- 
ledge of foreign lands stimulates the genius of the poet is a 
question worthy of discussion. Certain it is that some 
considerable poets have seen but little of the world we 
live in—Shakespeare, as far as we know, was never out 
of England—and some who have travelled have added 
little to their poetical resources. The delights of travel 
must, however, be keenly felt by the poet, and Bryant no 
doubt enlarged extensively his range of knowledge, and thus 
increased indefinitely his capacity as a journalist. At home, in 
his beautiful house on Long Island, he lived the simplest 
and happiest of lives. Externally, all was charming and attrac- 
tive, and no eating care weighed down the buoyant spirits of 
this healthily-constituted man. The impression conveyed by 
Mr. Symington’s narrative is a pleasant one, and readers un- 
familiar with Bryant's poetry may make acquaintance in these 
pages with his best pieces. The feeling of his verse is always 
good; he is a master, as Stedman has said, of the measures in 
which he elected to write, and he is never without imagination, 
but in spite of many fine qualities, his poems, with a few nota- 
ble exceptions, are better calculated, we think, to make us 
honour the man, than to love the poet. 

Thomas Moore had more popular gifts than Bryant, and in 
spite of much that is meretricious and worthless in his poetry, 
possessed a true gift of song. That he had also great genius 


as a poetical satirist cannot for a moment be questioned, but’ 


his satires, admirable though they are, do not possess the 
universality of interest which makes such verses independent 
of time and place. Pope, the most personal of satirists and 
the most local, is at the same time the most popular. His 
lines are still familiar and are daily quoted, but even 
the most brilliant of Moore’s satirical pieces, his attacks 
on George IV., are comparatively seldom recalled now. 
Moore, too, like Bryant, was a successful man, but his 
success did him harm. He sang for the drawing-room, and was 
spoilt by his admirers. The son of a Dublin grocer, he was not 
ashamed of his parentage ; but “ Tommy,” as Byron said, “ dearly 
loved a lord ;” and dining out, to quote the words of Professor 
Morley, “did not deepen his character.” As a society man, 
Moore was highly appreciated, as well he might be, but he was 
much too good for the position which he found so attractive. 
Scott recognised the sterling worth of the man. “ There is,” 
he wrote in his diary, “(a manly frankness, with perfect ease 
and good-breeding, about him, which is delightful ;” and he saw 
in Moore a point of resemblance to himself :—‘ We are both 
good-humcured fellows, who rather seek to enjoy what 
is going forward, than to maintain our dignity as lions.” 
In early life, Moore had sent Jeffrey a challenge for the 
opinion expressed by him in the Edinburgh, and had sent Byron 
a challenge for satirising him in English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. In the end, Byron and Jeffrey were the Irish poet’s 
warmest’ friends, and when Moore’s carelessness had involved 
him in pecuniary difficulties, Jeffrey, with the heartiest expres- 
sions of good-will, proffered £500, to be repaid when Moore 
pleased, and another £500, to be advanced “upon any reason- 
able security of repayment in seven years.” Sir William Napier, 
the historian, also wrote, placing “ several hundred pounds” at 
his disposal, until his affairs were arranged; and when the 
poet’s embarrassment was at its height, Lord Lansdowne came 
forward, to take the whole weight of it on himself. The man 
who had friends such as these in his time of need must have 
possessed solid worth, in addition to the attractions of talk and 
song, which made him so welcome in aristocratic parties. Moore 
ought never to have been in difficulties. He made large sums 
of money by his poems, receiving, in the course of his life, 
upwards of £30,000 for literary work; for nearly twenty years 
he had a pension of £300, and his admirable wife under- 
stood, which her husband never did, the art of economy. While 
she was economising at home, he was spending abroad, and 
fond though he was of his “ sweet Bessy,’’ he left her too often 
alone in her country cottage, to enjoy a round of dissipation in 
London. His universal popularity, according to Earl Russell, 
was his chief enemy. He was a spendthrift to the last, and 
when he died, says his biographer, “had nothing to leave his 
wife—his sole survivor—but his diary in MS.” 





Much of Moore’s fame as a poet is already lost. So much of 
his verse is tawdry in expression and false in sentiment, that 
one is surprised to find how genuine and beautiful his song can 
sometimes be. A single Irish melody is worth a score of 
“Lalla Rookhs ” and “ Loves of the Angels,” but the popu- 
larity of those poems was amazing. For the former, Messrs, 
Longman agreed to give three thousand guineas, before they 
had seen a line. For the “ Loves of the Angels,” in which, to 
the biographer’s surprise, Moore’s angels “actually fell over head 
and ears in love with the fairest of earth’s daughters,” he re- 
ceived, we believe, a still larger sum. We cannot agree with 
Mr. Symington that these are “simple stories.” Simplicity, 
indeed, was not Moore’s forte, and it is only, as it were, by acci- 
dent, that he escapes sometimes from the florid diction that he 
loved. Moore was, probably, more of a musician than a poet, 
and confessed, in the preface to the Irish Melodies, that he could 
answer for the sound of his songs with more confidence than 
for their sense. We all of us read those Melodies with the music 
sounding in our ears, and the result is delightful; but judged 
apart from the music, these songs, which beyond all else that he 
has written, except his satirical verses, will sustain the fame of 
Moore, are but rarely of first-rate quality. ‘The best of them 
are quoted by Mr. Symington, and some also which, like the 
“ Young May Moon,” have no claim to such a title, but are 
perhaps still more characteristic of the poet. The volume, come 
piled from a variety of sources, is eminently readable, and con- 
tains, perhaps, as much of Moore’s poetry as people in our day 
will care to read. 

The volume devoted to Lover is something better than a com- 
pilation. Mr. Symington was intimate with the poet, and writes 
of him with affection and enthusiasm. Lover had many endear- 
ing qualities. He had a warm heart, a happy, cheerful nature, 
and accomplishments of no mean order. His highest achieve- 
ments in painting, according to the biographer, were his Minia- 
ture Portraits, but he is known chiefly by his Irish songs, which 
are quite original, and smack more of the soil than Moore’s. His. 
sense of humour was great, and it was always the humour of an 
Irishman. Everybody knows “Rory O’Moore,” and “ Molly 
Carew,” and “ Widow Machree,” songs the flavour of which: 
is unmistakable. The following lines, too, are in Lover’s most 
characteristic style :— 

“T’ll be not myself at all, 
Molly dear, Molly dear, 
Till you my own I call! 
Since a change o’er me there came, 
Sure you might change your name,— 


And ’twould just come to the same, 
Molly dear ! 


*Twould just come to the same; 
For if you and I were one, 
All confusion would be gone, 

And ’twould simplify the matther intirely. 
And ’twould save us so much bother, 
When we’d both be one another,— 

So listen now to rayson, Molly Brierly ; 
Oh! I’m not myself at all!” 


This reminds us of Lover’s story of the two Irishmen who, 
thinking they knew each other, crossed the street to shake 
hands. “On discovering their error, ‘I beg your pardon,’ cried 
the one. ‘Oh! don’t mention it,’ said the other ; ‘it’s a mutual 
mistake; you see, I thought it was you, and you thought it was 
me, and after all, it was neither of us.’ ” 


Mr. Symington considers that Lover had more imagination 
than Moore. He had probably more genuine feeling ; but in both 
these poets, as in Irish poetry generally, fancy is more evident 
than imagination. Lover thought “The Road of Life, or 
Song of the Irish Post-boy,” the most characteristic poem 
which he had written, and it was his favourite. There is senti- 
ment in it, and there is fancy, but the imagination is wanting 
which illumines a poet’s work with the light that never was on 
sea or land :— 

“O youth, happy youth! what a blessing 

Is thy freshness of dawn and of dew! 

When hope the young heart is caressing, 
And our griefs are but light and but few. 

Yet in life, as it swiftly flies o’er us, 
Some musing for sadness we find ; 

In youth—we’ve our troubles before us ;, 
In age—we leave pleasure behind. 

Ay! Trouble’s the post-boy that drives us 
Up-bill till we get to the top, 

While Joy’s an old servant behind us 
We call on for ever to stop. 
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Oh, put on the drag, Joy, my jewel! 
As long as the sunset still glows, 

Bofore it is dark ’twould be cruel 
To haste to the hill-foot’s repose. 


But there stands a hill we must stop at, 
An extinguisher swings for the sign, 
That house is but cold and but narrow, 
But the prospect beyond it,—divine ! 
And there, whence there’s never returning, 
When we travel, as travel we must, 
May the gates be all free for our journey, 
And the tears of our friends lay the dust !” 
There are poets who are seen to the best advantage in selections, 
and this is the case with the three chosen to head this series. 
The editor has done his work honestly and with sympathy, and 
the volumes afford excellent reading. If Mr. Symington is 
sometimes disposed to over-estimate his heroes, the fault is 
too common among biographers to call for the censure of the 


critic. 
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The Cruise of Ulysses and his Men. By C. M. Bell. (Griffith and 
Farran.)—The most romantic part of the Odyssey is certainly the 
story which Ulysses tells at the Court of Alcinous. It offers a fascin- 
ating subject to modern adapters, whose chief difficulty seems to be 
inletting it alone, and not loading it with ornamentation, prettinesses, 
and sentimentalities of their own devising. Here, for instance, is 
Mrs. Bell interpolating a whole scene into the interview between 
Ulysses and Circe. It may be good in its way, but we must take 
leave to think that Homer’s simplicity is better. “‘ Have, then, your 
wish,’ replied the Goddess, sadly ; and as I raised my eyes to hers, 
behold, the tears rained down her beautiful face. ‘O Circe! are these 
tears for me?’ I said. ‘For you and for your companions,’ she re- 
plied.’ Why, again, does she give us the vague and, in fact, 
unintelligible account of Elpenor’s death? “Much we feared 
that he had fallen, half stupid with wine, from off the palace 
towers.” What should have taken him to the palace towers ? 
He had climbed into the upper chamber—the brepgov—secking for 
coolness, says the poet; and hearing his comrades move below, for- 
got in his haste, never being very wise, says Homer, that he must 
come down by the ladder, and so came by his death. Why is the 
realism of all this description taken away? It would be the very 
thing for children to appreciate. They have a sufficiently close 
parallel to the Srepgor in a stable-loft, and are quite well aware that 
any one who blundered over witbout using the ladder would probably 
break his neck. Then, again, there is the description of the hero’s 
escape from Charybdis. Here the narrative is more closely followed, 
but Mrs. Bell has failed to realise it in all its parts. Ulysses catches 
hold of the fig-tree, and clings to it. “The branches of this giant tree 
were so far apart, that there was no possibility of my finding foothold 
anywhere.’ What does this mean? Homer's account (unless indeed 
the line is interpolated), is, ‘‘The roots were far below, and the 
branches high aloft.” Probably he had to cling to the trunk. 
And why is what follows,—‘ When ao man that judges many 
causes of youths that implead one another rises to supper, then the 
timbers appeared from out of Charybdis,’” graphic as it is, watered 
down into, “At last the tide turned. Charybdis vomited out 
her waters with a roar, and, lightly on the topmost waves floated my 
raft’’? There is nothing about the “turning of the tide,’’ which is a 
wholly foreign notion to Homer. We might multiply these criticisms. 
If Mrs. Bell could have been content to give us Homer, we should 
have been much better pleased. 

Pith. By Newton Crosland. (Triibner and Co.)—Mr. Crosland’s 
book is mainly a defence of spiritualism. He has some very strange 
things to tell his readers, and he has the merit of being quite candid 
and outspoken about the matter which he discusses. ‘I recommend 
the world,” he says, “to believe in the verity of these manifestations, 
but not to seek them, unless conviction cannot be secured by any other 
evidence but that of personal experience and examination.” And 
this advice is good, if it be true that “ very excellent and conscientious 
mediums are liable to frequent attacks of spirit-control or possession, 
and, under that influence, especially if it be of an evil disposition, the 
mediums are unconsciously guilty of the most extravagant, absurd, 
and sometimes deceptive ccnduct.” In fact, there are more bad and 
foolish spirits about than good and wise. “If a spirit represents 
itself to be Plato or Socrates, Bacon or Locke,” it is probably “an 
undeveloped or evil one.’’ Then Mr. Crosland answers some questions 
commonly put,— How is it that spirits assume a visible shape ?” 
They “‘have the power of helping themselves to a portion of the physical 
and magnetical substance of the medium.” “ Why do they show them- 
selves in the grotesque manifestations of table-turning ?”’ Here the 
spirits have given a reply themselves, and it is not an unreasonable 
one,—“If we came with more solemnity, we should awe you too 
much.” Under the head of “ Faets,’’? Mr. Crosland has a number 





of what are commonly called “ghost stories” to tell us. He has 
also other things to talk about. He propounds a theory of “ mag- 
netic polarity” which is to supersede the Newtonian theory of 
“universal gravitation.” “As a scientific guide, we must give up 
Sir Isaac Newton, as altogether useless and misleading, and allow his 
reputation to retire into private life.’ A merciful Providence has 
somewhat diminished the shock, by ordering that “ Newton” should 
make way for “ Newton Crosland.” 


The Orestes of Euripides. Edited by F. A. Paley. Cambridge Texts, 
with Notes. (Deighton and Bell.)—A very handy edition of one of the 
most popular of Euripides’ plays, a good example of what is called 
his later style, and particularly suitable for school use, as it contains 
many interesting and beautiful passages. Some lines of Goethe’s 
Iphigenia were, it seems, suggested by the ravings of Orestes, and 
the passage on sleep, v., 211-215, reminds us forcibly of the well- 
known lines, ‘‘Sleep, gentle sleep, Nature’s soft prison,” &c., in 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV. As usual, Mr. Paley has done his 
work with much care and judgment, his notes being, for 
the most part, just such as a sixth-form boy would require, 
and rarely superfluous or discursive. ‘Tantalus, as we might 
have expected, is “undoubtedly an ancient name- of the Sun- 
God,” and is probably a changed form of rdAayroy, “from the poising 
or balancing of the sun in the sky.” Line 1,106 (7d yap éromov %orw, 
ei Y ora Kad@s), which is rather difficult, and liable to be misunder- 
stood, is rightly explained to mean, “ Readiness there is [this is the 
force of the accent on goriy], if only luck there shall be.” The context 
thus becomes perfectly clear. The rather unusual phrase in 1,121 
(0€c0c ydous) might have been illustrated from Homer, “ Odyssey,” 
ix., 235,—dpumayddv nev, and “ Iliad.” ix., 543,—67Ke moAby KéAadov, 
and it must mean, as the editor says, ‘“‘to set up a lamentation.” 
Mr. Paley has supplied a want, by this useful and well-executed little 
book. 

In the Beginning. By R. H. Sandys, M.A. (Pickering and Co.)— 
We wish Mr. Sandys had given us a few words by way of preface, as 
a clue to the drift and purpose of his book, which we really must 
confess ourselves unable to divine. The title does not help us much, 
though on the title-page he explains it to mean, “ Remarks on certain 
modern views of creation,’ from which, of course, we infer that he 
intends his book to be an attack on Darwinism and theories of 
evolution. With the conclusion at which he ultimately arrives, that 
he finds an “ Eternal Mind to be the creator and ruler of aH things in 
heaven and earth,”’ we have, of course, no quarrel; but as to his process, 
to us it seems made out of a heap of disconnected, discursive, and often 
very obscure reflections, in a clumsy, grotesque style, in which we fancy 
we detect an imitation, or rather, a mimicry of Carlyle. Here is a 
specimen; one will surely suffice. ‘‘The theory of selection” is de- 
scribed as a “ little carnival between the two heavinesses of the doubt 
of the past and the dread of the future.” This is Carlylese with a 
vengeance. “ The Sabbath,” we are delighted to hear, “ has been ob- 
served in the remotest lands far beyond the memory of man.” We 
begin to see why Mr. Sandys calls his bock ‘‘In the Beginning.” As 
for Plato, “could anybody prove anything to Plato?’’ No wonder 
poor Mr. Matthew Arnold is trampled under foot, after being sar- 
castically described as “a fearless and brilliant writer.’ But what 
shall we say of Mr. Sandys? Well, he is quite beyond us. But, as 
he seems a man of some learning, he might have his Greek quota- 
tions accentuated. 


Catharine of Aragon, and the Sources of the English Reformation. By 
A. du Boys. Edited from the French, with Notes, by C. M. Yonge. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—M. du Boys’ work gives a minute account of 
one of the most far-reaching events in modern history. He has given 
much industry and learning to his subject, and only falls short— 
where, indeed, shortcoming is to be expected—in the insight which, 
in this case, their nationality should endow English writers. We are 
somewhat puzzled to say for what class of readers this translation is 
intended. Now-a-days, historical students, almost without exception, 
read French ; and besides, with all due respect to Miss Yonge, his- 
torical students are likely to require a more authoritative guide. If 
the book is meant for the general reader, we must congratalate that 
catholic person on the improvement in his taste, and at the same time 
advise him to consult some of the authorities here mentioned, if he 
wishes his efforts to yield any valuable result. Miss Yonge has dis- 
charged her editorial duties with fair success, though her want of 
impartiality and her indiscriminate choice of authorities will mislead 
too confiding readers. 

Boswell and Johnson: Their Companions and Contemporaries. 
By J. F. Waller, LL.D. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—Dr. Waller 
thinks that “ reparation ’’ is due to Boswell; and he does say some- 
thing for him, defending him especially from the outrageous attacks 
of Macaulay. But he is no enthusiastic admirer. Here is Boswell’s 
portrait, one of those which Dr. Waller draws of the members of the 
“ Club :’—* He has a cocked nose, bag cheeks, coarsely-protruded, 
shelf mouth, and fat, developed chin, and is dressed foppishly, with 
very conspicuous ruffles over his hands. There is nothing in his 
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appearance that attracts you, except that he is fashionably dressed, 
but in his air and expression you see servility and impudence.” This 
seems to us much overdrawn. Of the great Doctor himself, the 
writer is justly appreciative ; and he gives some lively and readable 
sketches of contemporary writers. Altogether, this is a pleasant 
little volume, in which much good matter is compressed into small 
space. Its best use will be to send readers to Boswell’s immortal 
“ Life.” 

The Poems of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by John Churton Collins. (Chatto and Windus.)—Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, despite his achievements as a Free-thinker, is perhaps 
chiefly known to fame as the brother of George Herbert, the 
poet of “The Temple,” and as the author of one of the frankest 
and most curious autobiographies we possess in the language. Mr. 
Collins claims for this eccentric and able man a place among the poets. 
Already he has found a niche for him in Mr. Ward’s “ Anthology,” 
and now, by the publication of these almost unknown poems in a 
handsomely-printed volume, he expresses still more emphatically his 
high estimate of their worth. That estimate is not likely to be accepted 
either by reader or by critic. Lord Herbert’s verses bear, no doubt, 
the marks of intellectual power, and of the subtle fancy which led 
astray so many of our Elizabethan poets. He is fertile in ideas, but 
they are more frequently fantastic than poetical; he has some sense 
of melody, but harsh notes abound, and the music of one line is 
marred by the dissonance of fifty. Mr. Collins observes that 
Herbert’s most conspicuous defects are want of finish and excessive 
obscurity. To these he might have added a close imitation of the con- 
ceits which deform the school of Donne. There is a piece here called 
“A Vision,” of a lady combing her hair, in which the hair is repre- 
sented as a sea of gold, the comb as a barque of ivory into which 
some waves enter, the waves being, according to the explanation, 
hairs in the comb. The editor observes that a poem on a similar 
subject, ‘“‘ Upon Combing her Hair,’ will probably be considered 
one of Lord Herbert’s best lyrics; although, in his judgment, the 
style is too elevated for the theme. This “ golden-beam-darting hair” 
is thus apostrophised :— 


* Shoot ont in light and shine those rays on far, 
Thou much more fair than is the Queen of Love, 
When she doth comb her in her sphere above, 

And from a planet turns a blazing star. 


Nay, thou art greater, too! More destiny 
Depends on thee than on her influence. 
No hair thy fatal hand doth now dispense, 
But to some one a thread of life must be.’’ 


In another poem a lady’s personal charms are elaborately inventoried. 
“ Heaven’s heaven”’ is said to reside within her mouth, her nose is 
“the equator of this globe,’ her chin is a constellation like a desk 


which Nature— 
there did place, 
To write the wonders of her face.” 


Her “ either cheek” is a blushing morn, and her breasts are “ two 
foaming billows.” A sonnet addressed “‘ To Black Itself ’”’ contains, 
as Mr. Collins observes, “the germ of part, at least, of the idea 
which was afterwards so magnificently embodied by Blanco White.” 
“White,” adds Mr. Collins, “was most likely immediately indebted 
to Sir Thomas Browne, but Browne was, no doubt, well acquainted 
with Herbert and his writings.’ Still more interesting is the fact 
that the fine metre which Mr. Tennyson has made his own in “ In 
Memoriam” was used with no small felicity by Herbert, two centuries 
ago; indeed, we are inclined to think his best verses are written 
in that measure. On the whole, we believe that this resuscitation 
of an ancient verseman is the error of a literary enthusiast, or if not 
wholly an error, that it is a boon for which none but special students 
will be thankfal. Lord Herbert won his spurs in another field of litera- 
ture, but that he had some ear for song, some happiness of diction, 
some power of expressing fine thoughts in forcible words, need not 
be disputed. But we question whether his poetic skill deserves the 
praise awarded to it by Mr. Collins, and whether the editor has 
achieved his object,—that of vindicating Herbert’s title to a place 
among English poets. It is strange, by the way, that Lord Herbert 
makes no mention of his achievements as a poet in the auto- 


biography. One may be sure that this reticence was not due to 
modesty. 

Novets.—A Man’s Mistake. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The ingenious novelist who has 


written this story has already produced a very considerable library 
of fiction. Practice doubtless makes perfect in this, as in other things ; 
but then the material is apt to become exhausted. We have noticed 
this for some time, in the work of a writer whom we once read with 
much pleasure; and now these three volumes show skilful work- 
manship, but the very slenderest amount of stuff to be worked. Owen 
Aubury has a half-sister, Linnet, very much younger than himself, 
and he is advised to marry, that he may have some-one to take her 
into society. He has had a first-love; but the accident that had 
made a helpless cripple of the lady blighted it, and he marries a 
certain Mrs. Plummersleigh, who has been a Jady’s-maid, and who 
is in mortal fear lest her antecedents should become known. This 

















fear urges her to separate Linnet from her lover, who has 
the disadvantage of coming from the scene of her step-mother’s 
early life. She dies of a fever in Italy, the result, apparently, 


of meeting her old mistress. Linnet and her lover are re. 
united; and the same happiness is granted to Owen and the 
love of his youth. This is really the whole story, except that Linnet 
is engaged to be married to a rich contractor, in the interval of 
separation from Keith Moriston, but is rescued just in time. There 
is some cleverness shown in making the best of these materials; but 
it is really impossible to feel any interest in so very insignificant a 
tale. The writer’s ability does not go so far as to be able to make a 
readable book out of nothing; and he should not attempt the task 
again. Wanted, an Heir. By C. L. Perkis. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—Sir John Selby, who has lost his wife and his two sons, 
looks about him for some human beings in whom he may take an in. 
terest, and adopts the suggestion of his steward, that he should make 
acquaintance with certain cousins. Accordingly, he visits Mr. Martin 
Selby and his daughter, Oina Morul. This gentleman ig ag 
bibliomaniac, and we have, accordingly, a description, of the 
caricature kind, of a man who thinks of nothing but “ Breeches’ 
Bibles,” and the like. A caricature it certainly is, but it ig 
sufficiently well written, and sometimes even amusing. More 
egregiously caricatured is the vicar of the parish, Mr. Tregellas, 
who has spent seven years in preparing Oina for confirma- 
tion, but finds himself unable to root out the heathen notions with 
which she has been suffered to grow up. Worst of -all is the servant 
Davus, a quite impossible being. Nor can we recognise a probable 
incident in that which forms the main complication of the plot, 
when Mrs. Selby passes off as a Selby the daughter of her first hus. 
band, and nearly succeeds in making Sir John marry her. It would 
be rash to say, considering what eccentricities men and women are 
capable of in the matter of love, that the secret attachment which 
the real Miss Selby cherishes for a man more than double her age is 
an impossibility, but it is certainly a surprise. Oina’s character is 
the best thing in the book, and, apart from some absurdities, things 
which the author seems unable to keep clear of for long together, 
may be called a success.——Love, Honour, and Obey. By Iza Duffus 
Hardy. 8 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The two novels which 
we have been reviewing must, at least, be allowed the praise 
of not seeking excitement by illicit means; we cannot say as 
much for the third. The hero marries a girl who has been the 
playmate of his childhood, but who is below him in station and 
inferior in character. In the end, she deserts him for a lover, 
and he hears the report of her death. He marries a second time, 
and then discovers that the report was false, the rascal who had run 
away with her endeavouring to make merchandise out of the secret. 
The hero’s way out of the complication is to give the second wife an 
overdose of chloral. The author has now exhausted the customary 
incidents of adultery, bigamy, and murder, and being now near the 
end of her third volume, has nothing but a grand final tableau to de- 
vise. And the tableau is a fine one, if her conceptions of the literary 
art and of moral dignity are true. Silas meets his first wife in an 
emigrant-ship bound for Australia. The ship is wrecked, and this is 
the last scene. Silas, who has been very ill, eries, “ ‘She [“ she” is 
the lady who had had too much chloral] is here, Zeb. She forgives, 
and we are saved.’ All fear and tremor fell from Zeb, as if by a 
touch of magic. He felt a strange sense of some supernatural pre- 
sence of purity and peace hovering round them, as if the flutter of 
an angel’s wing had fanned roundthem. It seemed that over the two 
outcasts an angelic influence breathed pardon and blessing, and @ 
celestial balm sank soft as love upon their hearts. Whether the die 
were cast for life or death, whether they ever touched earthly land 
again, or drifted to the unseen shore, the peace of heaven came to 
them in that hour.” If they did touch “earthly land” again, we sin- 
cercly trust that Silas was hanged. 





Erratum. —In our notice of the current part of the Portfolio, we 
stated that the “Illustrations of Lancashire’ were written by “ Mr. 
George Grinder.” The articles in question were written by Leo 
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Helen Troy, the Atory Of, 12m0............cec..c.cccsscssccocsessecsesceess (8. Low & Co.) 3/6 
Hensman (H.), The Afghan War, 1879-80, 8vo ........ ...(W. H. Allen) 21/0 
Heywood, County-Court Practice, 8V0...........c:csscesseeceeeeceeseneeeeennes (Maxwell) 15,0 
BRUT NUNN PIO cass sccnoniaesukainbeesatsacsovscenneasninsteesassopenises (W. Stevens) 1/6 
Hingston (E.), The Genial Showman, cr 8v0 .......++.08......(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Indian Princess (The), or, a Story of Pochahontas, 12mo......... (Ward & Lock) 2/6 


(Routledge) 2/0 





James (G. P. R.), Charles Tyrell, 12mo . 









James (G. P. R.), John Marston Hall, 12mo..... ..(Routledge) 2/0 
James (G. P. R.), Leonora D’Orco, 12mo ., .. (Routledge 2,0 
James (G. P. R.), Margaret Graham, 12mo .. (Routledge) 2/0 


Kingston (W. H. G.), Roger Kyffin’s Ward, new ed., 12mo ....... .. (Routledge) 20 
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Kingston (W. H. G.), The Seven Champions of Christendom ...... (Routledge) 2 
M‘Neile (H.), Reformation Truth, cr 8vo Home Words Office) 2 
Mexican Prince (The), or the Story of Montezuma, 12mo ...... (Ward & Lock) 2 
Morris (B. R.), British Game Birds, &c., new ed., royal 4to...(Groombridge) 
Nicholson (H. A.), Introductory Text-book of Zoology W. Blackwood) 3 
Oliver, Shipping Law Manual, 6th edition edited by W. M. Roche(C. Wilson) 7 
Payn (James), Gwendoline’s Harvest, 12m0...........000008...(Chatto & Windus) 2 
(Satchell) 3, 

2 

2 

2 





AAOAOSROS 










Probyn (M.), Poems, sq......... ses ose 
Radcliffe (F. R. Y.), The New Politicus, &c.,12mo . -(C. K. Paul & Co.) 
Red Eagle; or, War with the Indians, 12mo ............ «(Ward & Lock) 2,6 


Rival Warriors; or, Chiefs of the Five Nations, 12mo 
Sacristy (he) ; @ Quarterly Review, Reissue, No. 2, 4t 
Smith (Rev. T.), The Christ of Calvary, cr 8vo ... 
Smyth (P.), Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid, cr 8vo 

Stanley (A. P.), Christian Institutions, 2nd edition, 8vo..... 
Temple Bar, VO). 62, 8V0.....0eereeesrsereeececces seocecesesscesers oo. --(Bentley) 56 
Thiers (M.), History of the French Revolution, new ed., 5gvols. ......(Bentley) 3/6 
Wilberforce (Captain H.), The Sikandar Hama, &c., royal 8yo (W. H. Allen) 42/0 
Winthrop (S.), Miss Roberts's Fortune, 12M0  ssseseereseserseeeeeeeeees (Routledge) 20 
Wood (Lady), Sabina, new edition, 12m0 .......006 ..(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 


(Ward & Lock) 2/ 
-(Simpkin) 2 
. Blackwood) 6 
+...(Isbister) 18/0 
--(Murray) 12/0 

















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR,” 
early, Half. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom £ 





Quarterly. 


ing’ me is Ae ede oo . £1 8 6.....014 3 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 

Including postage to India, China, &e. ... 





110 6. 
112 6 

















SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIDE Pager, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





ID sccaccscstcossccodcessatacecccecsssn £10 10 0] Narrow Column 
Half-Page.... 5 5 0} Half-Column .... 
Quarter-Page ......sscecceeeeeerees 212 6] Quarter-Column 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








EASTERN ART, 


FABRICS, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, RUGS, SILKS, PORCELAINS, 

and ART OBJECTS. 

EASTERN ART embraces the Art objects and industries of the whole Eastern 
World. Over 700 original and fac-simile drawings, forming quite a museum of 
Oriental treasures. It is a priced catalogue of thousands of unique and useful 
specimens, ranging from one shilling up to some hundreds of pounds.’’—Court 


Journal. : 
Oblong demy 4to, One Shilling. Post free, 1s 3d. 


LIBERTY AND CO., EASTERN ART STORES 


218 and 220 REGENT STREET. 
NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; or, a New and Infallible 
System to LEARN in Three Months how to Read, Write, and Pronounce 
Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. De FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 
8yo, pp. 791, price 8s. 
London : DULAU and Co., 37 Soho Square. 








‘ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


HINDLEY’S. FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d per yard. 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 


CHINTZES. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
134 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
| Washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
| polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands” 
| Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for 
| Rowlands’ Odonto. 








ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 


APOLLINARIS. 





* TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 


Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 
“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS,” 


The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, S8.W. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





SCEPTRE and RING. By B. H. Buxton, Author of 


“ Jennie of the Prince’s,”’ ** Nell,—On and Off the Stage,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


A ROSE in the SAWDUST. By Mrs. Compton Reade, 


Author of “‘ Rose and Rue,” “ Sidonie,”’ &e. 3 vols. 


Lady OTTOLINE. By Mrs. Lodge. 3 vols. 


TOO RED a DAWN. By Mabel Collins, Author of “An 
Innocent Sinner,” “ Our Bohemia,” &c. 3 vols. 
erald, Author of 


YOUNG CCLEBS. By Percy Fit 
‘orgotten,” &c. 38 vols. 


“The Life of George IV.,” “ Diana Gay,” “ Never 


ASINLESS SECRET. By “ Rita,” Author of “My Lady 


Coquette,” &c. 3 vols. 


In SPITE of FATE. By Katharine Clive. 3 vols. 
[On the 22nd inst. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 











OLLEGE & GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


ISS HILL & Miss OCTAVIA HILL 


IGH-CLASS EDUCATION. 











AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 

A HEAD MASTER is required for this Institution. 
He must have graduated in Honours at one of the 
leading Universities in the United Kingdom, and had 
experience and success as a Master in some important 
Public School, The salary will be £700 per annum, 
without house allowance, but with a capitation-fee of 
10s for every Pupil paying school fees, £150 will be 
allowed for passage-money to the Colony. 

The following gentlemen have consented to act 
as a Commission for the selection of the Master :— 
Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh; Professor Jowett, 
of Oxford; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., of Oxford; and the 
Rev, J. M. Wilson, Clifton College. 

Intending Candidates can obtain of the under-signed 
application forms and printed statement, givirg 
further particulars as to the School and conditions of 
the appointment, &c. All applications must be made 
on the forms, and be sent in on or before September 
30th, to WALTER KENNAWAY, New Zealand 


Government Offices, 7 Westminster Chambers, Lon- | 


don, S.W. 
EAD MASTER for the GROCERS’ 
COMPANY’S MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, 
Hackney Downs. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Court of 
the Grocers’ Company will, in November next, pro- 
ceed to the appointment of a Head Master of their 
Middle-Class Day School at Hackney Downs, built to 
accommodate from 500 to 600 boys (the prezent number 
of boys in the School is 334), Fixed stipend, £100 per 
annum. Capitation fee, £1 per boy up to £400, and 
10s per boy beyond that number. 

The new Head Master will enter upon h‘s duties at 
Christmas next. He will be appointed subject to the 
provisions of a scheme of the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners. He need not be in holy orders, but 
must not accept or hold any benefice having the cure 
of souls or any office or employment which, in the 


opinion of the Court, may interfere with the proper 


performance of his duties as Head Master. 

_ Further particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Clerk of the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ 
Hall, Poultry, London, E.C. 


S TRATFORD-ON-AVON— 


RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A., is assisted by Seven 
Resident Graduate Masters. Special attention paid to 
Modern Languages; Classical and Modern Sides. 
Special Classes for the Army Examinations. Exhibi- 





tion to the Universities of £60 per annum. Junior | 


department for young boys. 
gymnasium, fives-courts,&c. Terms, Fifty and Sixty 
Guineas.—Apply to the WARDEN, 


Large playing-flelds, | 


TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—The Warden, | 


RECELVE a FEW PUPILS to EDUCATE at 
their own house, 14 Nottingham Place, London. The 
course of study includes the usual branches of 
English, Latin, Modern Languages, the Elements of 
Natural Science, Music, and Drawing. _ Inclusive 
terms, Eighty Guineas a year. NEXT TERM begins 
Wednesday, September 28th. 
oe RIDGE EXAMINATIONS.— 

In preparation for the Higher Local Examina- 
tions, and in connection with the London Centre of 
the same, INSTRUCTION by CORRESPONDENCE 
is given by certain qualified Ladies. Classes open 
from October 14th till the end of May.—Apply further 
to Miss A. SHORE, Orchard. .Poyle, Taplow, Maiden- 
head. 





BODLEIAN HOUSE, Ladies’ College, Upper Clapton. 


Principal, Mrs. WILLIAM HILLS, B.A. (Honours), 
London University ; Special Certificates (London) for 
Higher Proficiency in Latin, French, Greek, Mathe. 
matics, and Mechanical Philosophy. All Pupils sent 
as candidates during the four years 1877-80 to the 
Coll. Preceptors and Oxford Local Examinations suc- 
cessful ; Honeurs at Cambridge Local. Mrs. Hills 
has pupils preparing for Lendon Matriculation, and 
would be glad to receive others to study with them. 
Healthy situation; real home comforts. Music 
superintended by Mr. W. Hills, editor of ‘* Songs of 
Beethoven,” ‘‘ Rounds and Canons,” “ Vocal Trios,’® 
&c. Autumn Term commences September 13th. 





LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.G., D.O.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





ROBT. ROBERTS & CO.’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 
12 lh, AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


QUEEN 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Established 1840. 


NO AGENTS.—All Orders 


and Communications Direct. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDO 


The Session of the Faculty of Mediciue will begin 
on OCTOBER 3rd, 

The Session of the Faculties of Arts and Laws and 
of Science will begin on OCTOBER 4th. Instruction 
is provided for Women in all subjects taught in the 
Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating 
to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&c. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from the 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions 
will be held on SEPTEMBER 23th and 29th. 

_ School for Boys will Re-open on SEPTEMBER 
27th. 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 
TALFOURD ELY, 4M.A., Secretary. 


IVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Students of University College, London, reside at 
‘the Hall, under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has 
been approved by the Secretary of State for India as 
a PLACE of RESIDENCE for SELECTED CANDI- 
DATES for the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. Full 
particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., on applica- 
tion to the Principal or Secretary, at the Hall. 

E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


1T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, HYDE PARK CORNER, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on MON- 
DAY, October 3rd, with an Introductory Address by 
Mr. J. WARRINGTON HAWARD, at 4 p.m. 

The William Brown, £100 and £49 Exhibitions, are 
open to all Perpetual Students. 

The two Brackenbury Prizes of £30 each, Sir 
Charles Clarke's Prize, the Thompson Medal, the 
‘T:e.surers’, Brodie, Acland, Johnson, and General 
Proficiency Prizes, are open to all Students. 

The appointments of House Physician and House 
Surgeon, of which there are four, tenable each for one 
year, are awarded by competition, and no charge is 
made by the Governors of the Hospital for Board or 
Residence. 

Clerkships and Dresserships, and all the minor 
appointments are given without extra fees. 

A Prospectus of the School and further information 
may be obtained by personal application between 1 and 
3 p.m., or by letter addressed to the DEAN, at the 
Hospital. 
ee HIGH SCHOOL | for 

GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT of the CoUNCIL. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
‘The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
HEAD MISTRESS.—Miss WOODS. 
The 3rd TERM of 1881 will begin on SATURDAY, 


September 17th. New Pupils to attend the Entrance 
Examination on FRIDAY, September 16th, at 9.15 


a.m. : 
Mrs. HAIGH, No 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils 

attending the High School. 
A.C. PEARS, Hon. Sec. 


S* ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
hh St. Andrews, N.B. 
Under the Direction of a Council. 
CHAIRMAN. 
The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 
Heap Mistress.—Mis3 LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours of Girton College. 
The Staff consists of Five Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. This 
‘School provides for the Daughters of Gentlemen a 
thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls are 
received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
School and Boarding-houses are in a healthy situation, 
open to the south, with gymnasium and playground 
attached. 
The NEXT TERM will begin cn October Ist. 
For farther information, apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Mansfield, St. Andrews, N.B. 
COLLEGE. 


{ ALVERN 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, 
September 27th. 

For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., 
Secretary. 


REPARATION for the UNIVER- 
J SITIES, the ARMY, &c.—Mr. H. M. HEWIT?, 
M.A., Double First Class-man (Camb.),and Assistant- 
Examiner in the London University. will be prepared 
to receive, in September, select RESIDENT PUPILS 
at Putney, 8.W. Excellent house and locality. Many 
years’ experience.—Address, 7 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London. 
rysHOROUGH PRIVATE TUITION 
is offered in a large country house toa FEW 
GENTLEMEN’S SONS (over Fifteen), who require 
extra care.—For references and terms, address ‘‘ M.A. 
UOxon.,” Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARF. 


POYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Lurline, 
the Rhine Maiden, by Mr. George Buckland.— 
Arctic ye by Commander Cheyne, R.N.— 
Poreelain Manufacture, by Mr. J. D. Cogan.—The 
Photographer’s Sunbeam, by Mr. T. C. Hepworth,— 
The Kising in the Transvaal, by Mr. W. R. May.— 
Etherdo the Juggler.—The Microscope, Electricity, 
the Isle of Wight, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—Fleuss's 
Diving Apparatus.—The Electric Railway.—Palmain's 
Luminous Peint Room.—Recitals by Mrs, Stirling and 
others at 3on Saturdays. Admission to the whule, 





a 














For the SCIENCE and PRACTICE of AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 


the Students, surrounds the College, and is a mixed 
farm of about 500 acres. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 


The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
Right Hon. the EARLof DUCIE. 
For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c, apply to the 
Principal. 
[ EAF CHILDREN TAUGHT to 
SPEAK.—Exceptional opportunity offers for 
ONE or TWO more PRIVATE PUPILS. Thorough 
Education, and every home comfort.—F. C. JARVIS, 
B.A., 6 High Lever Road, St. Quintin’s Avenue, North 
Kensington, W. 


RMY and NAVY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
The Rey. J. P. DAVIES, M.A., and Honours Man, 
late of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, receives into his 
house a few Candidates for the above Examinations. 
—Address, Street Rectory, Hurstpierpoint. 


S of FRANCE.—An Oxford M.A. 
~Je and Barrister-at-Law (married), an experi- 
enced and successfal Tutor, residing in his own Villa, 
which is most beautifully and healthily situated, one 
mile from the town of Hyeres, receives SIX PUPILS 
in delicate health, who are prepared for the Uni- 
versities or other Examinations. Highest references. 
—W. HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres 
(Var), France. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


PrincipAL—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 

VIcE-PRINCcIPAL—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, 

September 20th. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.1.A.S., Secretary. 


NWITZERLAND.—A_ Retired 

English Officer and his Wife, occupying a 
beautiful and conveniently-situated lake-side Villa, 
standing in its own grounds, near GENEVA. wish to 
meet with One or more Persons to RESIDE with 
them, and share expenses. Or they would give a 
HOME to CHILDREN. The climate is healthy and 
agreeable at all seasons, References exchanged.— 
Address “*C,” Le Rivage, Coppet, Canton Vaud, 

















4| ‘Othe CLERGY,SCHOOLMASTERS 
and others.—For SALE, the CHURCIL ana 
MANSE of ST. JOHN, New Swindon, well adapted 
for a superior middle-class school, for which there is 
an opening. ‘The Church is substantially built of 
stone, in the Gothic style, is 60 ft. long and 21 ft, wide 
fitted with organ, pulpit, communion-table and chairs, 
reading-desk, font, &c. The Manse, adjoining, con. 
tains 3 large reception-rooms, 6 bedrooms, &c, Imme- 
— — = 4 ae eee further par- 
iculars, apply to AM YOUN 
Fenchurch Street, Lonion. es 


A VILLA RESIDENCE, ready for 
Occupation and Tenancy, on Moderate Terms 
in the Merton Road, South Wimbledon. Contains ten 
rooms, with good garden ; near to railway stations 
for City and West End.—For terms, apply to Mr 
MITCHELL, Dulwich, S.E. e 
oe Qe eee 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the 
verge of the Atlantic, in its own grouads of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawa. Contains 250 Rooms, and ig 
‘a model of sanitary excellence.” One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 
Baths. Every information of Manager. 


rPHE LONDON _JOINT-STOCK 

BANK.—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that 

the RATE of INTI:REST allowed at the Head Office 

and Branches of this Bank on Deposits subject to seven 

days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day advanced to 
TWO PER CENT. per annum, 

W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager. 
5 Princes Street, Mansion House, August 18th, 1881, 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, = — 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col. 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa. 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
for constituents, They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 
Otfice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

















Switzerland. 


Threadneedle Street, London, 1881, 





“AUTUMN 


Price 12s per lb. 


GOLD.” 





W i! 
NEW SMOKING TOBACCO. 


_Possesses great Delicacy and Mildness, and is especially suitable for 
Cigarettes. In 4-0z. and 2-0z. Boxes only, with Name and Trade-Mark. 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


L LS’ 





LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE 
THE 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


is genuine, 


OF IMITATIONS OF 
SAUCE, 


; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





BAD SMEL 


LS IN CLOSETS, 


NO SEWER GAS IN PIPES, 
SINCE THE ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS HAS BEEN USED. PRICE 36s. 





TESTIMONIALS 


ON APPLICATION. 





DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 





27 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





é 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 








Is, 


Open from 12 till 5 and 7 till 10. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


As Blancmange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY _ KIND. 
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Just published, feap. 8vo, 444 pp., cloth, 2s 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 
By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A, 
Late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 


WITH NUMEROUS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, GENEALOGICAL 


TABLES, MAPS, PLANS, &c. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD, 1770-1772. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 798, price 15s, cloth, 


ALENDAR of HOME-OFFICE PAPERS of the REIGN 

of GEORGE III., 1770-1772, preserved in H.M.’s Public Record Office. Edited 

by R. A. Roperts, Barvrister-at-Law, and published under the Direction of the 

Master of the Rolls, with the sanction of H.M.’s Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, 

*,* The present volume, the third of the series, carries forward the Calendar to 
the end of the year 1772. on the plan origioally laid down by Mr. Redington, the 
editor of the former volumes. Its contents will be found to throw much new 
light on the home affairs of the United Kingdom during the three years to which 
the abstracts and tables relate, and it may be safely said that the Calendar does 
not lose in interest as it proceeds, 

London; LONGMANS and Co., and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A. and O, BLACK, and DOUGLAS and 
Fouuis. Dublin: A. THOM and Co. 





OSLER’S CHINA AND GLASS. 
OSLER’S NEW SHOW ROOMS, extending into Newman 


Street, are NOW OPEN. 


OSLER’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for MINTON’S and 
WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 











OSLER'S MANUFACTORY, BIRMINGHAM. _ 


SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 

Silver Cases, from £2 10s; Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 
PRICE-LISTS AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT TO ST. JAMES’S HALL. 














Demy 8vo, price 1s. 
THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN, 
AS PREACHED BY 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY A LOOKER-ON. 


WOMEN, 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 








NOW READY. 


MATABELE LAND AND THE 
VICTORIA FALLS. 
A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. 
From the Letters and Journals of the Late Frank Oates, F.R.G.S. 
Edited by C. G. OATES, B.A. 


With Four Maps, and numerous Illustrations, demy Svo, cloth, price21s. 





London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867 
—tThe First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3.600,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 13,352 
cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,520 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, will 
be gladly reccived and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, Minster 
Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. BR. WINTER ;Delhi) ; or by General FINCH, 72 
Landsdowne Place, Brighton. 


"9 CASES for the 
Prico 28 6d each. 
C A S E §S for B 
Price 2s 6d each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Welhagton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








“SPECTATOR.” 


Ne DE Neg. 


b+ 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 
INFANTS 





N E A V E’S 
FOR 


FOO D 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


British MepIcAL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 

WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


IN 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


INVALID S. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightuing 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arravged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
™ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


UN FIRE OFFICE, 

& Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; 
Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford Street, corner of Vere 

Street, W. 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 

HOME and FOREIGN INSURANCES EFFECTED. 

Sum Insured in 1880, £262,715,653. 
LicguTN1nG Losses, whether by Fire or Concussion, 


admitted. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 
ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


AND 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 


-_— 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 








times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, , 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
BONUS ALLOWED — AFTER FIVE 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Peo 4 Agents, and West-End Office,8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
miaimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on. 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
March 3ist, 1880. 
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—_— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 








Ported MEATS; also, 





—_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rPURILE SOUP,and JELLY, and other 





GPHCIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


se ST., aa 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
Fea me. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


LD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

pen Ba a and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. _ 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


ciatin, ain is quickly relieved, and 
on Rasp nos vm 4 & this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
nse, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. — 


URKEY, PERSIAN, 


AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 














FRY’S!-yRys CARACAS COCOA. 
COCOA A choice prepared Cocoa. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
I —Standard, 


- GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S/prys COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA | Pure Cocoa only, 





the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


pectecrr0n TO HEALTH. 











Now ready, demy 8vo, price 15s. 


PROFESSOR WACE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH. 


Considered in Eight Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford, 
in the Year 1879, 


As the Lecture founded by JOHN BAMPTON, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
By HENRY WACE, M.A., 


Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, London. 





PICKERING and CO., 66 Haymarket, St. James’s, S.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
The BEST BOOKS of the SEASON and of MANY YEARS 


ON ALL SUBJECTS OF PUBLIC INTEREST, 
OBTAIN THE WIDEST CIRCULATION AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
ON THE LOWEST POSSIBLE TERMS. 


Two or Three Friends in any Neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, selecting and 
interchanging their Books at pleasure. 








] 


revised Lists of Works lately added to the Library, and Surplus Copies withdrawn 
Sor Sale, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS VISITING LONDON will find in the 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY the Advantages of a FIRST-CLASS 
CLUB. The Reading and Writing-rooms, the Reference Library, the Luncheon and 
Dining-rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing-room, and the Gentlemen’s Smoking-room are 
open daily, from 9 a.m. till 10 p.m. 


Three Guineas 


together with 6 vols. delivered free from the Circulating 
oe eee eee eee eee eee Pao per Annum. 


Subscription for Club Membership, as described in the foregoing, 
PADEARY) 66: Sc sce se 
¢ 


Two Guineas 


Subscription for Club Membership only ... per Annum 


eee ry 
From 

Subscription to the Circulating Library only... ... or One Guinea 

per Annum. 


PROSPECTUSES, WITH TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Forwarded, post free, on application to 
Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited) NEW BOND STREET. 


SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 


————— 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY 


Invite an Inspection of their New Designs in 


TAILOR-MADE AND HAND-BRAIDED DRESSES, 
Suitable for the Present Season. 


These Costumes combine Excellence of Material and Perfect Workmanship with Economical Prices. 
Sketches and Patterns post free. 








DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 


‘1: PURE DISTILLED WATER 


aerated with Carbonic Acid Gas, and nothing else! 
No soda, no minerals, no impurities! wo 
SHILLINGS PER DOZEN delivered in London, cash 
to Carter, and empties in exchange. OR packed for 
the COUNTRY in three-dozen cases, 12s 6d, and 5s 
repaid when Case and Bottles are returned to 
Factory, making net price 7s 6d, or Half-a-Crown 
per doz. Costs ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF the 
price of joer Waters. Orders by Post, to 
SALUTARIS WATER COMPANY, 
236 Fulham Road, London. 





LARGE 
CHAMPAGNE 
BOTTLES. 


SALUTARIS 
WATER 
TWO PENCE 
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THE 


LATE JOHN HILL BURTON, 
D.C.L., 
HISTORIOGRAPHER ROYAL FOR SCOTLAND. 


Lately published. 


A HISTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN 
ANNE. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


“Tf readers can figure to themselves a grave and 
stately history, written by the *‘ Book-hunter ’ in his 
best vein—a history that is dignified without being 
dull, lively without being shallow, eloquent without 
trick or mannerism, and, when occasion serves, lit 
up by twinkles of quiet humour that never come amiss 
and never offend the most severe good-taste—they 
will present to themselves a just idea of the meritori- 
ous work now under review. Of its other than 
merely popular aspects, it would be difficult to speak 
too highly.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

«6A work of great value, and will probably receive 
® permanent place in English historical literature,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ The result is that we get a contribution to histori- 
cal literature of # more solid valve than could be 
attained by mere charm of narrative or skilful 
character-painting.”"—Notes and Queries. 


New Edition, Revised. 


The HISTORY of SCOTLAND: from 
Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction of the Last 
Jacobite Insurrection. 8 vols.,and Index. Crown 
8vo0, £3 3s. 

“ The best account that has yet been written of the 
national life and being of Scotland.” —Times. 

“One of the completest histories that we ever saw 
of any country.’’—Saturday Review, 

“Not only the most complete and trustworthy his- 
tory of Scotland yet written, but it will merit a high 
place among the historical works of our age.’’—Daily 
News. 

“ A great contribution to historical literature.’’— 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Ivy: Cousin and Bride. 


ERCY GREG, Author of “‘ Errant.’’ 3 vols. 


Wanted, an Heir, By C. L. 


Prrkis, Author of ‘“*A Very Opal,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Man’s Mistake. By the 


AUTHOR of “ST, OLAVE'S,” &c, 3 vols, 


Reseda. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c, 3 vols, 


Too Fast to Last. By John 


M1118, Author of “‘ The Old English Gentleman,” 
&e. 3 vols. (Neat week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RoperT G. WATTS, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.0.8S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: ©. MITCHELL and OCo., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
NGINEER STUDENTY 
QUARTERS, KEYHAM, and Plan.—See 
BUILDER (4d, by post, 44d).—Also View and Plan, 
Lodge and Stables, Edgware; Jesuit Church, 
tinster ; and Cloisters of ‘‘ Convento de Christo ’’— 
Relics of Theban Kings—Electric Exhibition—A. W. 
Morant—Parliament on Museams—Lodge Architec- 
ture—Frankfort Exhibition—Discussion on Plumbing, 
-—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, confirmed by a Govern- 
Ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.O. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
PILLS.—Dancerovs Cuest ComMPLAINTS.— 
The enumeration of these discases is scarcely neces- 
Sary, as, unfortunately, the inhabitants of these 
islands know them to their cost. Coughs, colds, in- 
fluenza, bronchitis, asthma, pleurisy, inflammation 
of the lungs, and even consumption in its early stages, 
are best treated by rubbing Holloway’s Ointment 
upon the chest and between the shoulders. It 
enetrates internally, checks the cold shiverings, re- 
eves the over-gorged lungs, gradually removes the 
Oppression from the chest, and restores the obstructed 
respiration, hitherto so fearfully distressing and so 
ly dangerous. In treating this class of diseases, 
Holloway’s Pills should always be taken while nsing 
his Ointment; they P sssmend the blood, promote per- 
Spiration, and allay dangerous irritations. 











and 





THE NEXT NUMBER OF THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
Will contain a Short Story by 
MISS BROUGHTON, 


WHAT !T MEANTP 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “A STORMY LIFE,” 
&e. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


A WILL anda WAY. By Lady 


GeoRGIANA FuLterToN, Author of “ Too 
Strange Not to be True,” &c. 
By the AUTHOR of “SUCCESS, and HOW 
HE WON IT.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


FICKLE FORTUNE. By E. 


WERNER, Author of “ Under a Charm.” 


“Herr Werner has established his claim to rank 
among those very few writers whose works are, or 
should be, matters of interest to all readers of cultiva- 
tion throughout Europe.’’—Graphic. 

*** Fickle Fortune’ is a fascinating story, and avery 
good one.”’—St, James’s Gazette. 





By the AUTHOR of “OUR LADY of 
TEARS,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


KING LAZARUS. By James 


LeirH Derwent, Author of ‘ Our Lady 
of Tears.” 


TWO NEW STORIES by MISS FOTHER- 
GILL. 
In small crown 8vo, each 2s 6d. 


ONE of THREE. 
MADE, or MARRED? 


Neither of the Two above Stories has previously 
appeared in a Circulating-Library form. 








By the AUTHOR of “The ROMANCE of 
WAR.” 


The CAMERONIANS. By James 
Grant, Author of “The Romance of 
War.” 

** Altogether, a capital story of the stirring and 
exciting sort, one to make middle-aged readers feel 
young again.”"—Graphic. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL by AUTHOR of “NEW REPUBLIC.” 
vow ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Wi1LL1am HurreELL MALLOOK. 
**Well written, ingeniously constructed, and dis- 
tinguished by graphic power.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


WANDERINGS in PATAGONIA; or, 
Life Among the Ostrich Hunters. By Ju.ivs 
BEERBOHM. Illustrated. (New Volume of “ The 
Wanderer’s Library.”’) Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The GENIAL SHOWMAN: Life and 
Adventures of Artemus Ward. By E. P. Hine- 
ston. With a Frontispiece. (New Volume of 
“*The Wanderer’s Library.’’) Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


QUIPS and QUIDDITIES: Quaint, 
Quizzical, and Quotable. Selected and Edited by 
W. Davenport Apams. (New Volume of ‘‘ The 
Mayfair Library.”’) Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 














Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MY GARDEN WILD, and WHAT I 
GREW THERE. By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

** A delightful book...... A more exquisite picture of 
the felicity of horticulture has seldom been drawn for 
us, by so charming and graphic a word-painter as the 
writer of this pleasant little volume. Altogether, the 
picture is an enticing one, even in outline; filled in 
with all Mr. Heath’s richness of colouring and power 
of description, it makes one of the pleasantest count 
books that we have been lucky enough to meet wit 
for many a long day.’’—Academy. 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations. 2s 6d. 
HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE: a 


Gossip about Flowers. By Tom and Jang JERROLD. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN COPYRIGHT in LITERARY and 
DRAMATIC WORKS. Being a Concise Digest 
of the Laws regulating Copyright in the Chief 
Countries of the World, together with the Chief 
Copyright Conventions existing between Great 
Britain and Foreign Countries. By Srpney 
JERROLD, of the Middle Temple. 


SONGS of a WORKER. By Arthur 
O'SHAUGHNESSY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 736d. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELAN- 
CHOLY, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

The POEMS of LORD HERBERT of 
OHERBURY. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
J. CnurTON COLLINS. Crown 8vo, bound in 
parchment, 8s ; large-paper copies, 15s. 


The WANDERING JEW. By Moncure 
D. Conway, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By Moncure 
D. CONWAY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STARTING in LIFE; Hints for 
Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for 


their Sons. By FRANCIS DAVENANT, M.A. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
HOLID 


BELGRAVIA NUMBER. 
CONTENTS: Miss Anderson’s Colours, by F. W. 
Robinson.—Nancy of the Mill, by B. Moutgomerie 
Ranking.—The Understudier, by Henry W. Lacy.— 
The Duke and the Duchess, by Dutton Cook-—Jack : 
a Mendicant, by Catherine Pirkis—The Farmer's 
Wife at St. Fiacre, by Katharine S. Macquoid.—The 
Senior Proctor’s Wooing, by J. Arbuthnot Wilson,— 

An Enigma, by Albany de Fonblanque; &c. 

OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With 
54 Illustrations, by ALFRED RIMMER. Square 8yo, 
cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 

‘*In every respect excellent, It is written in an 

agreeable and gossiping style, while it contains a 

reat deal of curious and out-of-the-way information. 

The author has extracted the of tl 

county histories; hé has the local legends and tradi- 

tions at his fingers’ ends ; and he links innumerable 
historic worthies with the scenes where they dis- 
tinguished themselves."—Saturday Review. 


IN the ARDENNES. By Katharine 





























8. Macguorp. With 50 fine Illustrations, by 
Thomas R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 
10s 6d. 





By the AUTHOR of “HE WOULD BE a 
SOLDIER,” &c. 
The RED RAG. By R. Mounteney 
Jepuson, Author of “A Pink Wedding,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 





Also, immediately, 


A MAN of the DAY. By the 
Authors of “David Armstrong.” In 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
New Burlington Street. 





A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark 
Twain, Author of ‘‘ Tom Sawyer,” “ A Pleasure- 
Trip in Europe,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 314 Illustrations, 7s 6d. ; 
“Delightfully bright and clever; genuine amuses 
ment.’’—Saturday Review. 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 6s each. 

Vou. I.—Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works. 

Vou. I1.—Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 
Sketches—Bohemian Papers—American Legends, 

Vou. I1I.—Tales of the Argonants, &c. 

Vor. IV.—Gabriel Conroy. 

Vou. V.—Stories—Condensed Novels, &c. 


The REBEL of the FAMILY. By E. 
Lrww Linton. (New Volume of “ The Piccadilly 
Novels.’’) Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 











CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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ZOEDON &£. 


THE NEW NATIONAL BEVERAGE. 


FOR THE 
SEASIDE. 


Will confer vigour, enliven 
the spirits, and maintain the 


- entire system in that healthy 


condition, without which 
change of air loses half 
its value. 











GREAT WANT 


OF THE DAY 


SUPPLIED BY 


2 0 &£ ©. © & €. 


COOL, 
SPARKLING, 


AND 


REFRESHING 


AS THE 


NECTAR OF THE GODS. 


THE 


STIMULATING 


AS 


ALCOHOL, 
WITHOUT INTOXICATION. 


DELICIOUS 
TO THE TASTE 


AS THE 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE. 








FOR THE 
SEASIDE. 


To brace up the wearied 
holiday - seeker, and refit 
him for the strain and 


struggle of daily life. 


BEWARE of the WORTHLESS IMITATIONS now being ADVERTISED. 


WEEKLY INCREASING SALES NOW EQUAL MORE THAN 


TWELVE 


MILLION BOTTLES 


YEARLY. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, WINE MERCHANTS, AND GROCERS. 


ZOEDONE COMPANY, LIMITED, WREXHAM. 
LONDON OFFICE: 25 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 








Lonvon: Printed by Joun Camprert, of No.1 Wellington Street, inthe Preeinct ef the Savoy ,Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at —— Street, 


Strand; and Published by him at the “ Srecraror” Qifice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 20th, . 








